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TALKS ON NATIONALISM. 
By the Editor. 


Mr. Smith, who has recently joined the 


Nationalist club, mects his pastor. 


Pasror. — You are just the man I wanted 
to have a chat with. I understand that 
you ’ve joined the Nationalist club, and prob- 
ably you can tell me something about nation- 
alism. People are discussing it, and 1 was 
jGiea 
do, I want to get my facts a little nearer 


thinking of preaching a sermon on it. 


right than some of my brethren have. 


SmirH. —I shall be very glad to tell you 
anything I know, but why don’t you join the 
club and learn all about it? There are three 
or four ministers with us, so you would n’t 
be lonely. 


Pastor. — Ah, but I’m not quite ready for 
that. 
damental differences in the way we look at 
Te] 
understand you nationalists correctly, you 


I’m afraid there are some rather fun- 
this question of perfecting society. 


expect to make men perfect by improving 
their environment, while it is the Christian 
doctrine that if you reform the individual, 
social reform will follow. You say abolish 
the wage system; but Christ says, ‘ Ye 
must be born again.” 


Smiru. — Well, why not both? Is there 
anything inconsistent between Christianity 
and the bettering of men’s environment? 
Would it be a good answer to an inquirer who 
was advocating an improved system of sani- 
tation that he ignored the necessity of per- 
sonal piety? Really, my dear sir, it is totally 
incomprehensible to me why you should 
fancy that in insisting on the need of 
personal reformation you are in opposition 
to nationalism. We agree fully to all yowror 
anybody else can say on that theme; but we 
call attention to the fact that to improve 
society, not only a good heart but a good 


plan is necessary. 


Pastor. — My remark was, I suppose, sug- 
gested by having heard nationalism spoken 
of as a sort of new religion. 

SmirH.— It is a religion most emphatically, 


but it is not a newreligion. It is the religion 


Christ taught. It is applied Christianity. 
It is Christ’s doctrine of the duty of loving 
one’s neighbor as one’s self, applied to the 
reorganization of industry. 


Pastor. —It seems to me there are two 
sides to that argument. If you are engaged 
in applying Christianity to society, why, so is 
the church. Seeing, then, that we are en- 
gaged in the same work, why should not 
you nationalists turn to and help the church 
through its agencies, especially seeing that 


the church is already in the field? 


Smiru. — Because the reorganization of 
society which is needed to render Christianity 
possible is an industrial and economic reor- 
ganization, which the church as such has 
hitherto declined to take hold of. 


Pastor. — But is it so certain that an 
industrial reorganization is needed for so- 
ciety? May not the church, in dwelling chiefly 
upon the necessity of personal reformation, 
be taking the surest though the slowest way 
to perfect the social condition? You will 
surely admit that if every one lived a truly 
godly life, the industrial problem would dis- 
appear. 

SmirH. — Oh, my dear sir, it seems that 
you could scarcely make a more vital or 
complete mistake than this. Go on, by all 
means, and do all you can to promote per- 
sonal goodness; but do not delude yourself 
with the idea that any amount of moral refor- 
mation can solve a problem which in basis is 
essentially economic. If every man on earth 
were a saint, if all fraud and intentional 
wrong-doing were banished from business, 
the moral evils of the business system would 
indeed be removed; but the fatal economic 
defects would remain; and, although men 
would be happier, because better, they would 
be well-nigh as poor as now. You would 
think a farmer a fool who would expect to 
make a living by a bad and wasteful system 
of husbandry merely because he was a truly 
good man. But even if it were true that 
universal moral reform would solve the in- 
dustrial problem, could you candidly hold 
out much hope of its being accomplished 


within any near or calculable time? 


Pasror. — I’m afraid I could not. 


Smiru. — Well, Ican. You good men who 
have a little suspicion of nationalism as a 
plan to side-track Christianity will recognize, 
the 


matter, that it aims to clear away obstacles 


when you shall sufficiently consider 
which have hitherto hindered the progress 
of Christianity, and will open to it a 
career such as the imagination of a saint 
never pictured. The trouble with the pres- 
ent competitive system of business is that 
it will not let a man be good, though he 
wants to. 
ministry is destined to be in the main fu- 
tile. 


men to live by the ethics of Jesus to-day. 


So long as it shall remain, your 
Pardon me; but it is mockery to tell 


The law you lay down for them the necessities 
of their wives and children plead with them to 
disobey, and they do disobey, and let him 
who is blind blame them. My eyes are at 
last opened, and I can do so no longer. 


Pasror. —I feel how true thatis. I have 
that feeling often enough; too often, I some- 
times think, for my pastoral efficiency. I 
will say, Mr. Smith, that you have set some 
things before me in a new light. I am not 
quite yet ready to join your club, but I will 
admit that I am glad that I did not preach 
that sermon on nationalism before we had 
this talk. If you are right, the Christian 


church ought to be in this thing. 


Smita. — The Christian church is bound 
to be in it just so far as it is Christian, and I 
do not mean to say that the bulk of its mem- 
bers are not sincere according to their light. 
This world-wide movement for social recon- 
struction on a higher plane, of which nation- 
alism is a phase, is an infinitely greater thing 
than the anti-slavery movement; and while 
the slowness of the church to take the right 
side on that issue was a blow to its prestige 
in America from which it has not yet re- 
covered, its failure to take the right side 
in this far vaster movement would not leave 
any church worth mentioning. Mind you, I 
don’t say that it would leave no Christianity. 
The spirit of Christianity is imperishable 
and if the church failed would find other em- 
But I do not believe the church 
will fail. There are a thousand cheering 
signs that its leaders will not be found sleep- 
ing at this new coming of the Son of Man. 


bodiments. 
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THE BIG CORPORATIONS. 
STILL GETTING TOGETHER. 


The Movements of Railroads toward Closer 
Relations.— A Supreme Court Decision. 


In reference to the rumor that Jay Gould 
had concluded upon the conquest of the 
Baltimore & Ohio road, one of his set is 
credited with this denial: ‘‘Mr Gould has 
no option on Baltimore & Ohio, and he does 
not want one. I am positive of this. He 
could not obtain control of the road if he 
wanted it. The stock is either tied up in 
trust, or itis held by persous who will not 
sell because they believe in the property.” 

The rumor seems to have started by the 
attempt of Mr. Bacon, president of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern railroad, to 
secure options on a lot of stock of the 
Baltimore & Ohio held in trust. The Bacon 
syndicate, which acquired 50,000 shares or 
more of Baltimore & Ohio stock about a 


year ago, deposited the block with a New 
York banking house and engraved certificates 
were issued for the shares It willbe fully two 
years before the trust expires, and no option 
could be given on this stock even if Mr. 
Gould desired it. Mr. Inman took a large 
interest in the Bacon syndicate, as did Russell 
Sage. A New York man is credited with 
this observation: ‘Only one more _ para- 
graph is needed, to wit: Whatever Mr. 
Gould and the Richmond Terminal system 
leave, will be raffled for at Mr. Morgan’s 
house.” 


<= 


The Shepaug, Litchfield & Northern road 
has passed into the control of the New 
York & New England, and officers have been 


elected, half of whom represent the New 
England and half the Housatonic. The road 
runs from Litchfield, Conn., to a junction 
with the New England and Housatonic at 
Hawleyville, a distance of about 32 miles. 
It is intimated that the stock of this road 
will soon be turned into the New England 
company. 


The text of the Iowa supreme court de- 
cision in the famous ‘‘ joint rate” contest 
precipitated by an injunction against the 
state railroad commissioners, involving the 


right of the state to control railroad corpo- 
rations, is as follows: ‘In our opinion no 
facts or distinctions in principle exist which 
deprive the state of authority and power to 
establish joint rates by which it may, in 
the exerci-e of its constitutional authority, 
fix rates of freight charzes for each separate 
railway. The state. in the exercise of its 
authority, in accord with legislative wisdom, 
may discover that separate rates when united 
are too small to compensate the carrier, or 
too large to do justice to the shipper; that 
justice demands such modifications of these 
separate chorges that the sum thereof will 
be reasonable and just, both to the railroad 
companies and the shippers.” 


Railroad authorities at Detroit annource a 
grand combine between the Canadian Pacific 
Flint & Pere Marquette and the Lackawanna 
The latter has a Buffalo connection and will 
form a junction with the Canadian Pacitic 
which has secur'd the right of way to the 
United States border. and has also a Detroit 
connection with the Flint & Pere Marquette 
Mr. Mortov was a director of the Canadian 
Pacitiec when nominated for the vice-presi- 
dency The Pere Marquette is owned by W. 
W Crapo of New Bedford. 


The | enver & Rio Grande railroad rep rts 
these statistics for 1890: Kill d, 26; injured, 


558; claims in litigation, 8; amount paid on 
litigated claims, $300; paid on account of 
pe sonal injuries, $15,351; percentage of 
claims settled, 98.7. 


A DEMOCRAT WARNS RAILROAD MEN. 


Congressman-elect Williams of Massaceu- 
setts, said in the course of his speech before 
the New Bedford Young Men’s democratic 


club last week: It is true to-day that every 
avenue of communication, every movement 
of traffic, the whole commerce of our coun- 
try, stands at the mercy of incorporated 
persons whose purpose is, pot public welfare. 
but private gain. Iam not at all sure how 
these evils are to be cured, but let me say 
one thing in loyal faith to what seems to me 
to be the duty and principle of democracy, 
that if public corporations having control of 
all our facilities of communication by rail 
and by wire abuse the privileges given them 
by the people, the people must reassume the 
power they have delegated and take into 
their own hands and under their own admin- 
istration the railroad and telegraph systems 
of the country. 


“THE WHISKEY TRUST DYNAMITE PLOT. 


The press of ‘the country has been simply 
stunned by the arrest and indictment of 
George J Gibson of Peoria, lll., secretary of 
the whiskey trust, for an alleged attempt to 
bribe T. S. De War to blow up the Shufeldt 


distillery at Chicago, a rival to the trust. 
Gibson has resigned and is now in hiaing. 
and the impression is that he will forfeit his 
$20.000 bail. Mr. Greenhut, president of the 
trust. claims that it is a conspiracy concocted 
by its enemies, but he does not attempt to 
explain how it was that the dym&mite came 
in Gibson’s valise when arrested. ‘It is to 
be hoped,” says the New York Evening Post. 
‘*for the credit of human nature that there 
has been some mistake in the collection of 
the facts.” The Springfield Republican says 
in reference to conspiracies like that charged 
against Gibson: They are every one of them 
the legitimate outgrowths of that conception 
of business which mikes success in money- 
getting the justification of the means used. 
From any sort of a moral standpoint this con- 
ception of business is contemptible, and yet 
it is to too large an extent the ruling concep- 
tion to-day. 


WASHINGTON MERCHANTS DEFEND TITEM- 
SELVES. 


A meeting of Washington (D. C.) mer- 
chants was recently held for the purpose of 
devising means for the protection of home 


industries and general commercial advantages 
and to make effort to prevent patronage 
from going to other cities. About 40 bu-i- 
nessmen were present. A committee of three 
was appointed to confer with the newspaper 
publ shers’ advertisement reflecting upon the 
city merchants. A proposition was aiso 
wade to form an organization to look after 
the various interests, such as discrimination 
in taxes against resident merchants and alleged 
unfair ess in freight rates. The meeting 
was adjourned to wait the report of the com- 
mittee. 


THE RUBBER MEN GETTING TOGETHER. 


It is understood that the rubber jobbers 
of the country are circulating a petition urg- 
ing a combination of the factories into a 
trust. in order to support rates at a uniform 
figure. There are 14 rupber factories in the 
United States. all but two of which are east 
of Philadelphia and the major part of them 
are situated in New England. 


IS UNCLE SAM TO JOIN THE RAILROAD 
POOL? 


A Kansas Congressman Frees his Mind on the 
Senate Amendments ¢o the Interstate Com- 
merce Bill, 


One amendment to the interstate commerce 
law, now pending in the Senate, strikes out 
the prohibition against pooling by the substi- 
tution of a clause allowing competing com- 
mon carriers to enter into agreements with 
re~pect to tariff rates when in the opinion of 
the interstate commerce commission the gen- 
eral public interests will be thereby subserved. 
Penalties of fine and imprisonment are added 
for the breaking of such agreements when 


made. Concerning these proposed changes 
Congressman Anderson of Kansas says: ‘ All 
which amounts simply to this, that if three 
men of the flve commissioners say that the 
Western Traffic association may enter into 
an agreement to divile all the business west 
of Chicago among the several roads, then 
such agreement shall be lawful. It is a pos- 
itive repeal of the pooling prohibition in the 
shape of an utterly villanous proviso, and is 
exactly what the roads have been working 
for ever since the law was passed. They 
know that public sentiment would at once be 
aroused and defeat a square attempt to repeal 
the pooling clause, and this attempt to do by 
trickery whut they have not the manhood to 
do openly is as cowardly as it is dangerous, 
and quite consistent with the utter lack of all 
conscience which characterizes the railroad 
attorneys who submitted the proposition to 
the committee. The effect would simply be 
the formation of one great pool, embracing 
all the roads in the United States, and cloth- 
ing its officers with the power to imprison 
any carrier who offered to take freight at 
lower rates than the exorbitant ones which 
the pool would inevitably establish. Rail- 
road kings like Gould, Huntington and Van- 
derbilt neither could nor would ask for any 
legislation more favorable to themse:ves, and 
therefore more injurious to the people who 
pay the freights. From their standpoint the 
scheme is admirable. From the standpoint 
of the public who pay the fares and rates the 
scheme is villanous, hurtful, unjust, and is 
rapacious as the heart of Shylock, if he ever 
had a heart.” 


INSURANCE MEN RAISE AN UMBRELLA. 


The conference of life insurance men at 
New York last week, at which about 20 com- 
panies were represented, is considered the 
most important gathering in the history of 
insurance, as steps were taken for a feder- 
ation of these vast corporations. The pro- 
ceedings will make solid reading for the 
officers of the smaller companies still loyal 
to the old-fashioned notion of competitive 
business. 

Representatives of a number of accident 
insurance companies East and West held a 
private meeting at New York last week to 
consider means for combining to advance 
rates and otherwise unify their business. 


RESISTING THE DRESSED-BEEF COMBINE. 

R. S. Anderson of Kansas, now in Wash- 
ington, D. C., speaking of the national cattle- 
inspection law, says: Under the present 
system the inspectors are so few that when 
the rush comes our cattle will have to remain 
in the yards. and the combine, which controls 
hem, will pile up charges at a great rate. 
What we especially want is a cattle-yard we 
can control ourselves, and all the Southwest- 
ern men believe St. I.ouis is the best place to 
establish this. We intend to do our best to 
secure what we want, and hope we can bring 
enough pressure to bear at Washington toa 
gain our object. 
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THE NEW FASHION IN MAYORS. 


Extracts from the last Message of May'r 
DeWitt C. Cregier of Chicago, containing 
Suggestions of Value to the Inhabitants of 
More Cities than One. 


Some of our mayors are setting the fash- 
ion of looking upon municipal govcrnoment 
as a science that takes in the condition and 
happiness of every person in every class of 
society. This new departure was widely 
noted some months ago when Mayvr Cregier 
of Chicago advocated in his annual message 
the city ownership of works which are “ in- 
dispensable to its own and the general public 
necessities, and which could be furnished at 
little or nothing above cost.’’ Countless 
editorials have been written upon this text, 
and as it is not convenient for the average 
reader to get at the message, we quote from 
the original document. After stating that 
the city authorities had secured by negoti- 
ation a reduction of the price of gas for 
street lamps and for the public in the an- 
nexed districts, the mayor continués: = : 


‘<The fire-alarm or electric department of 
the city is a bureau of the fire department. 
This branch of the service, always impor- 
tant and conspicuous for its efficiency, is be- 
coming more so as electric science advances. 
The work of constructing and operating the 
public electric lights is assigned to this 
bureau. 300 poles and about 60 miles of 
alarm wire have been added to the annexed 
districts during the year. The city now 
owns and operates three independent light 
plants, two of which were constructed and 
put in operation during the past year. A 
fourth plant is about ready to start. Within 
these four districts there are sufficient con- 
duits and cables in place to serve 1,000 
lamps. At preset. however, there are only 
550 in use, but this number is being con- 
stantly increased. The city is divided into 
12 districts. District No. 1 is fully equipped 
with conduits, etc., at a cost of about 
$30,000. The lights would have been put in 
operation several months ago, but the city 
was enjoined from erecting the necessary 
power house in the rear of the Exposition 
building, and as there were no funds for 
purchase of ground elsewhere, the work done 
in District No. 1 is idle. This branch of the 
work will be utilized at an early day by lo- 
cating the power house on the city’s property 
at 14th street. 

“The total expenditure for public electric 
lights is about $429,500; about one third of 
this amount for subway works is not yet in 
use. The 550 electric lights now in operation 
have displaced 1541 gas lamps, costing for 
gas $20 per annum, making a gross reduction 
in the cost of gas of nearly $31,000. The 
subject of general use of electric lights, not 
only for the streets of our city, but also for 
dwellings and other private use, is alike 
intervsting and important, and invites the 
consideration of our city authorities. The 
ratio of cost per light decreases in proportion 
as the number is increased by the power of 
any one plant up to its maximum capacity. 
The city electrician states in his report that 
from 16 to 20 candle-power gas costs the 
city from $18 to $20 per annum, or at the 
rate of about $1.00 per candle-power ~per 
annum. Under the present unfavorable eco- 
nomic conditions 2,000 candle-power electric 
lights cost $80 per annum, or at the rate of 
four cents per candle-power per annum. 
While this statement discloses an enormous 
difference in cost per candle-power, to say 
nothing of the advantages of electric light 
over gas for illuminating public highways, 
under the present unfavorable conditions the 
actual cost of electric light is at present 
about the same as gas. This is based on the 
fact that where one electric light at a cost 


fof the service suitably adapted for private 


of $80 per annum is in operation. it al 
four gas lamps at $20 each. 

‘*In my judgment, the municipality should 
Own, control aud operate all works that pro- 
duce that which is indispensable to its own 
and the general public necessities, and which 
could be furnished at little or nothing above 
cost. Chicago supplies her citizens with 
water. She provides channels of drainage. 
It is equally proper that the city should fur- 
nish her citizens with light for household pur- 
poses as well as for public use. Nor should 
we stop here. To furnish heat, power and 
intra-mural transportation are not only 
within the scope of legitimate legislation, 
bnt the practical establishment and operation 
of such, under municipal control, would meet 
a great public want, be a lasting benefit, and 
prove a source of economy and convenience 
to the entire community. It is to be re- 
gretted that our city cannot (owing to a lack 
of funds) give any consideration to matters 
of the kind at present but I am persuaded 
improvements in the line referred to are 
within the range of probabilities in the near 
future. 

“‘Upon the subject of electric light, how- 
ever, I feel that in addition to strect light- 
ing, the citizens should enjoy the privilege 


use. This could be met by the comparatively 
small additional expense of increasing the 
engine and dynamo power at each plant, and 
a consequent proportionate increased con- 
sumption of fuel. The same buildings and 
corps of attendants that are now required to 
furnish 100 lights could perform the work 
necessary for 2,000 or more lights. I am in- 
formed that Whenever a sufficient number 
of lights are to be generated at one plant, 
they will cost less than gas and, in time, 
public lighting may, like our water-works, 
become a boon to our citizens, be self-sus- 
taining, besides bringing a handsome revenue 
to the city. 


BIG AND LITTLE FISHES, PHILADELPHIA, 

“A combination of all the city passenger 
railway lines of this city,” says the Philadel- 
phia Record, ‘‘is foreshadowed by recent 


events, and is not unlikely to be consummated 
within the next six months. On Wednesday 
last A. H. Muller & Sons of New York, auc- 
tioneers, sold 3,000 shares of the People’s 
Passenger railway stock at 38% a share, or 
about 50 per cent above its par value. The 
sale was for the account of undescribed and 
unknown holders, but the stock is generally 
supposed to have belonged to the Shelmer- 
dines, whose operations in street-car lines in 
Newark, N. J., have not resulted profitably. 
The purchasers were either the Traction 
company or the representatives of a clique in 
opposition to the Shelmerdines. The Trac- 
tion people are inthe market at all times for 
the acquisition of new properties, providing 
the price therefor is one that they care to 
touch, and they have been in consultation 
with the managements, or owners, of the 
Fifth and Sixth, the Second and Third, and 
the Thirteenth and Fifteenth, with the object 
of ultimately obtaining possession or control 
of these, and, if possible, all other lines.” 


A BLOW AT THE TRUSTS. 


In the case of the Clipper Chilled Plough 
company of Elmira, N. Y., which had ap- 
pealed for dissolution of a deal with the 


National Harrow company, a recently organ- 
ized combine of the harrow manufacturers 
of the country. Judge Smith of the supreme 
court of New York said that under the stip- 
ulation of this contract the defendant had 
assumed to fix the prices for the sale of 
harrows made by these manufacturers. 
These prices are not based upon the cost of 
manufacture, but are uniform with all manu- 
facturers upon a certain style of harrows. 


As practically construed by the defendant it 
gives the defendant absolute power to regu- 
late the prices at which these harrows shall 
be sold, to raise or lower them at pleasure. 
It is hard to conceive how a monopoly could 
be more firmly intrenched, or how competi- 
tion could be more effectively strangled. 
This decision permits any company in the 
combine to sell its products at its own price. 


BANKING ON THE NECESSITIES OF THE 
PUBLIC. 


The Boston Advertiser, in the course of an 
editorial upon the anthracite-coal supply, 
says that the amount on hand January 31 was 


637,638 tons, an increase of 102,016 tons. It 
adds: In order to bring the market back to a 
healthier basis, the allotment for March has 
been fixed at 2,000,0l0 tons. If the produc- 
tion is kept down to the figures proposed, it 
will do much to steady the market, but if 
these figures are swelled, as has been the 
case in the past, warm weather will find the 
mining companies in bad shape for the next 
campaign. 


NATIONAL MANAGEMENT NEEDED, 


There has been a scarcity of bituminous 
coal in Connecticut due mainly to the 
strikes in Virginia, by which many of the 


coasting coal steamers were tied up in Nor- 
folk. This was costly business for all and 
the consumer realized it if he ordered a load 
of coal last week. 


AN ARGUMENT FOR GOVERNMENT CONTROL. 


C P. Huntington, president of the Southern 
Pacific, in discussing the advantages of the 
proposed consolidation of his system with 
that of Gould’s and the Atchison, recently 
said: ‘‘ One of the greatest advantages would 
be that the shipper who has 100 pounds to 
carry would receive as fair a show as the 
merchant with a hundred car loads. As 
things are now, the small fry stand no 
chance ” 


GOOD FOR BOSTON. 


The Boston city council has passed an 
order requesting the mayor to petition the 
Legislature to pass a law permitting the city 


to construct and maintain an elevated road. 
The mayor is also asked by the council to 
oppose any proposal for an elevated road 
from private individuals until the petition of 
the mayor has been acted upon by the Legis- 
lature, or until authority has been given to 
the city to exact compensation for the use of 
its streets. 


GOULD SNUBBED IN THE SOUTH. 


Gov. Northen of Georgia declined an invi- 
tation to do honor to Jay Gould in a recep- 
tion at Atlanta and this was his reason: I do 
not want to meet Mr. Gould. His visit has 
no official character. While I would like to 
meet the other gentlemen of the party, I 
cannot do so because of the presence of Mr. 
Gould. 


FRUITS OF TRE COMPETITIVE SYSTEM. 


The business failures in the United States 
last week number 262, andin Canada 35, or a 
total of 297, as compared with a total of 206 


last week, and 320 the week previous to the 
last. 

For the corresponding week of last year 
the figures were 302, representing 240 fail- 
ures in the United States, and 62 in the Do- 
minion of Canada. 
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NATIONALISTIC DRIFT. 


Items of Industrial, Political, Social and 
Commercial Intelligence indicating the 
approaching Breakup of the Present Sys- 
tem .and the Tendency through Lesser 
Forms of Business Combination toward 
Complete National Co-operation. 


New York. 


The board of education are opposed to 
pensioning teachers, on the ground that it 
would impose too heavy a burden on the 
people. 


The Senate committee on general laws are 
investigating the action of the sugar trust 
in reorganizing ‘under the laws of New Jer- 
sey and conducting business in New York 
exactly as it did before the courts declared it 
an illegal corporation. Ata meeting of the 
committee on Monday, J. H. Talden, an 
expert accountant, tsstified that the sugar 
trust owned the property of the constituent 
oompanies though the books did not show 
that it owned any property or had any capi- 
tal at all. There was nothing in the books 
to show the creation of the trust. Witness 
could not say that it was a combination to 
control the price of sugar. As fast as 
moneys were received they were paid out. 
The books of the constituent companies, if 
he could have had access to them, would 
have had helped him greatly. 


Millions of dollars are spent yearly by 
steamboat companies in litigation arising 
from collisions and accidents, and the man- 
ager of the Ronan line has formulated a plan 
for a board of arbitration, before which 
parties can appear with their witnesses, thus 
avoiding the many expensive delays under 
the present method. The idea is indorsed 
by many leading steamboat men. 


A bill is to be introduced into the Legisla- 
ture authorizing the city of Brooklyn to issue 
bonds for the erection of a suitable building 
for the institute of arts and sciences, on the 
site already set aside for that purpose by 


legislative action. The city authorities 
favor the project. 
The Legislature has incorporated the 


Brooklyn society for parks and playgrounds 
for children, and this body is urging the 
formation of similar organizations through- 
out the state. 


The factory -inspectors, in their report to 
the Legislature, recommend that the factory 
laws be amended so as to provide for suffi- 
cient ventilation in factories and workshops, 
and that overcrowding be prevented by re- 
quiring that 250 cubic feet of air space be 
the minimum for day workers, and 400 for 
night workers. 


The sugar trust has more trouble in view. 
A bill,has been introduced in the Senate pro- 
hibiting corporations organized under the 
laws of another state, whose object it is to 
prevent competition in the production or 
sale of any article, or to lessen production 
or enhance prices, from maintaining an office 
or transacting business in the state. 


Numerous resolutions are being presented 
to the Legislature, from farmers’ and labor- 
ers’ unions, favoring a uniform system of 
school text-boeks and advocating a law de- 
ducting indebtedness from assessment. 


Rhode Island. 


The manufacturing jewelers of the state 
have decided to form a combination to be 
known as the Corporation Syndicate of 
American manufacturers; capital $250,000. 


Illinois. 


The prison-reform committee of the Gen- 
eral Assembly report that: ‘‘ Under the con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting contract 


labor in the penal and reformatory institu- 
tions of Illinois, the General Assembly must 
provide whatever funds are necessary in 
order to conduct the labor of convicts upon 
state account. The notion that the industries 
of a prison cannot be as successfully and 
protitably managed upon state account as 
under the contract system is a delusion.” 


Rey. H. W. Thomas, in a discourse in 
Columbia theatre, Chicago, recently said: 
‘““We need to have the law of love adjusted 
to the necessities of men. We have in Chicago 
hundreds of men, honest, capable and indus- 
trious, who are out of work. At the same 
time there are 5,000 children in factories. 
This world owes them something better. 
Men ought not to be permitted to grow rich 
from the work of these little hands.” Twice 
he had to pause while the audience testified 
their approval of his sentiments. 


New Jersey. 


The retail milk dealers of Trenton held a 
meeting Tuesday, and took steps toward 
forming a protective asseciation. 


The report of the superintendent of the 
New Brunswick water-works shows the cost 
of water to the city to be $23.75 per million 
gallons. There are 28 miles of pipe, and the 
total expense of the plant last year was 
$10,874, while the revenue was $43,388 ex- 
clusive of $9,575 charged to the city for pub- 
lic purposes. It shows a decrease of $4,000 
for operating expenses, and an increase of 
about $10,500 in revenue over the preceding 


year. 
Missouri. 


The law makers of the state would be 
thankful to any man who will tell them how 
to make the note and mortgage tax law 
effective. 


Farmers,and laborers’ unions are petition- 
ing the Legislature for auniform system in 
school text-books, and also fora law providing 
for the deducting of indebtedness from prop- 
erty assessment. 


A mass meeting of St. Louis merchants 
and railroad men was held there last week to 
mature means for making St. Louis the ter- 
minal for eastern freight instead of East St. 
Louis, thus saving freightage across the 
bridge. Many of the railroad men conceded 
their demands, and promised to co-operate 
with them in this move. This matter will 
not be dropped. 


The ice dealers Of Kansas City have boy- 
cotted the railroads in Iowa, owing to exces- 
sive rates for carrying ice, and are getting 
their supply from Nebraska. ‘This, if suc- 
cessful, will take at least $150,000 from the 
earnings of the Iowa roads. 


Michigan. 


Senator Doran is preparing a bill which 
will provide for the equitable taxation of the 
Lake Superior mining companies. The 
Calumet and Hecla copper mine paid only 
about $18,000 taxes last year, and about 
$30,000,000 in the past 30 years. 


Iowa. 


The three gypsum stucco mills of Fort 
Dodge have joined the trust which now con- 
trols every important gypsum mill in the 
union. 

Maine. 


The labor bureau reports 3,318 abandoned 
farms in the state, aggregating 254,513 
acres. 

Pennsylvania. 


A canal connecting Lake Erie with Pitts- 
burg is among the possibilities. The state 
appropriated $10,000 for the survey, and the 
expenses of a commission to investigate the 
matter. The estimated cost is $25,000,000. 
There are no great engineering difficulties to 
surmount, and the commissioners believe the 


work can be completed in four years, and 
they will ask the Legislature to appoint a 
committee to take charge of the work. The 
railroads are expected to oppose the project. 


Kansas. 


Senator-elect Peffer speaks of a railroad in 
that state which pays dividends on a capitali- 
zation of $73,000 per mile, which could now 
be built for $30,000 per mile, and he urges 
the establishment by the national govern- 
ment of a system reaching from Dakota to 
the Gulf of Mexico, so as to secure trans- 
portation at cost. 


The freight bill now pending in the Legis- 
lature will reduce freight rates 13 per cent, 
according to the railroad committee; while 
the railroad companies claim the reduction 
will be 40 per cent. The bill also provides 
that the railroad commissioners shall be 
elected by popular vote. 


Ohio, 


A bill has been introduced into the Legis- 
lature, by amember of the Farmers’ Alliance, 
amending the railroad laws by reducing 
passenger rates to two cents per mile. The 
bill also cuts off all passes. It has been in- 
dorsed by a state convention of farmers, 
and the alliance men expect to carry the 
measure through. 


Massachusetts. 


The Boston expressmen are trying to find 
some means to cope with the Adams and 
American express companies in their recent 
combination. About 50 expressmen at a 
meeting last week voted in favor of a central 
office, and only one line running to each 
town. A co-operative association with mu- 
tual interests was favorably discussed, and a 
committee was appointed to draft up a con- 
constitution and by laws. 


At the February monthly meeting of the 
Canadian club of Harvard university, Mr. 
Ganong showed that the white-pine is fast 
disappearing from the forests of Maine and 
New Brunswick, and urged the immediate 
necessity of government action to replace 
and protect the trees. 


At aspecial meeting Monday evening the 
town of Melrose unanimously voted to peti- 
tion the Legislature for a general law per- 
mitting cities and towns to manufacture and 
sell gas and electric light for public and 
private purposes. Speaker W. E Barrett, sen- 
ator Fernald and L. S. Gould were appointed 
a committee to secure the passage of sucha 


law. 
Kentucky. 


The constitutional convention in session at 
Frankfort has adopted sections prohibiting 
the issuing of fictitious bonds on watered 
stock, and requiring all corporations work- 
ing under a Kentucky charter to have an 
agent at all times within the state competent. 
to accept service of legal processes for 
damages or other causes, 


Vermont. 


M. J. Francisco, of Rutland, has _ pre- 
pared and published in pamphlet form an 
elaborate reply to Mr. Wanamaker’s plea for 
a postal-telegraph system. The author is 
president of an electric-light company, and 
in a circular letter sent with the pamphlet he 
gives his reasons for taking all this trouble 
to picture the defects of Postmaster-General 
Wanamaker’s scheme, now dead by the way. 
Mr. Francisco says: /‘‘The pamphlet sent 
you herewith fully explainsitself. Believing 
that you can but regard with disfavor the 
centralizing tendency manifesting itself in 
so many directions, leading directly to the 
absorption of private industries by govern- 
ment ownership, I respectfully suggest that 
it is your duty of citizenship to make your 
influence felt in opposition to any measure, 
municipal, state or national, that is a first 
step in the direction of state socialism.” 
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Washington. 


Spokane Falls, Washington, Review: We 
see no reason why the government should 
not be able to throw as many safeguards 
around its loans, investments and enterprises 
as would be done by private individuals and 
corporations. The Nicaragua canal is of the 
most gigantic importance to the whole world. 


Miscellaneous. 


The railroads of Russia paid the govern- 
ment a net surplus of $77,500,000 in 1889. 


The government report of the Hungarian 
railway management shows that passenger 
rates averaged one and one fourth cents per 
mile for short distances, and only a little 
over a half cent per mile for long distances. 


The United States Baking company, at its 
annual meeting at Richmond, Ind., decided 
to maintain old prices. The company has 11 
cracker factories in Ohio, 5 in Indiana, 7 in 
Michigan, 2 in New York, 2 in Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 in West Virginia, and 1 in Massachu- 
setts. 


Cassius M. Clay: I say without hesitation 
that the best investment ever made by 
the government would he the ownership of 
the railroads. Issue bonds for 50 years, and 
they would sell at par, no doubt, bearing 24 
or 3 per cent interest. But the nation could 
make 10 or 20 per cent at will, and the pri 
ciple and interest could be paid off without 
the expenditure of a dollar, aud enough 
could be made, perhaps, to pay the normal 
expenses of the government. 


Some 2,500 of the unemployed of Toronto, 
Ont., marched through the city last week 
preceded by a man carrying a flag with the 
inscription, ‘‘ Bread or Work.” In response 
to their demand for something to do, the 
mayor said that the city engineer had under 
construction all works authorized by the 
council, 


Kennebec Journal: An overwhelming Vote 
against corporate ownership and management 
has just been given in Toronto, where the 
city government has voted 14 to 1 to take 
possession of the street railways there in 
March. And Edward Bellamy’s ‘‘ New Na- 
tion” has only been published a single week. 


The National Linseed oil company, a trust 
controlling the linseed-oil mills, earns 12 per 
cent net annually. 


The Strawboard trust owns 18 mills, four 
in Indiana, one in Michigan, eight in Ohio, 
three in Illinois, one in Maryland, and one in 
Virginia. Seven of the number are at pres- 
ent closed. The mills owned by by the trust 
could be reproduced to-day for $3,000,000, but 
its capital is fixed at $6,000,000. 


Within four years English capitalists have 
bought 18 breweries in this country. The 
total output of the United States breweries 
in 1890 was 29,000,000 barrels, of which the 
18 owned by the English syndicates contribu- 
ted 4,876,680, barrels or over one sixth of the 
entire amount. They have paid an average 
dividend of 12 per cent. 


The state authorities of Maryland and 
Virginia, together with the United States 
fish commission, are to co-operate in a survey 
of the Chesapeake oyster grounds, with the 
purpose of devising means for tke proper 
development of that industry. Gen. Felix 
Augur, an authority on this question says, 
the oyster industry can be made worth 
$30,000,000 yearly to Maryland. 


Chicago Tribune: Postal lines built by the 
government and operated by the post-office, 
with low and uniform rates, would develop 
a business of their own that the Western 
Union evidently does not desire, and could 
not with its other business handle if it had it. 


The German Reichstag has adopted an arti- 
cle according 24 hours’ rest on Sunday. The 
socialists wanted 36 hours. Herr Bebel, the 
socialist leader, in a general criticism of the 
bill, declared that the workmen’s party thor- 
oughly distrust the bill, and would unceas- 
ingly oppose it unless essential changes were 
made init. In its present form, he declared, 
it protected the employers and not the work- 
men. 


The superintendent of the western division 
of the Wabash railroad has issued an order 
for the reduction of the force, and also a cut- 
down in salaries, in some instances $15 per 
month. 


Upon the recommendation of the minister 
of agriculture, the Dominion government has 
decided to appropriate money for the estab- 
lishment of dairy schools throughout Canada. 


New York World: The towering tyranny 
of combined capital never loomed more 
ominously in this country than it does in the 
possibilities of the great Gould-Huntington- 
Rockefeller railroad alliances. 


Congressman Jere Simpson of Kansas 
says the western alliance is in favor of goy- 
ernment ownership of railroads and tele- 
graphs, while the southern branch would be 
satisfied with government control by means 
of commissioners, their object being to pre- 
vent railroads from paying dividends on 
watered stock. 


The fall of Westinghouse electric stock 
from 20 to 6 enabled the Thomson-Houston 
speculators, as we said last week, to enter 
on the ‘‘ground floor.” It is now certain 
that these two vast properties will be con- 
solidated, and the chances are that the com- 
bine will be run under the Edison manage- 
ment. 


New York Press: Adirondack forests 
chopped down for timber and pulp, large 
game nearly exterminated, and rivers in the 
remotest Northwest requiring to be restocked 
with fish! God has given his American prodi- 
gal son a magnificent portion, but the young 
man will come down to husks pretty soon if 
he isn’t more careful. 


A member of the table glassware trust: 
The main purpose is to raise the price of 
staple tableware and control the output. 
Only such concerns as have been running at 
a profit are to be taken into the combine. 
The others are to be either bought in (if 
their plant is worth anything), or be squeezed 
out of the business. 


THE NEW NATION. 


[From our issue of Jan. 31.] 


Why a New Nation? Why will not the old 
one do? 

These are some of the reasons why it will not 
do: In the old nation, the system by which the 
work of life is carried on is a sort of perpetual 
warfare, a struggle, literally to the death, be- 
tween men and men. It is a system by which 
the contestants are forced to waste in fighting 
more effort than they have left for work. The 
sordid and bitter nature of the struggle so hard- 
ens, for the most part, the relations of men to 
their fellows that in the domestic circle alone do 
they find exercise for the better, tenderer and 
more generous elements of their nature. 

Another reason why the old nation will not do, 
is, that in it the people are divided, against 
nature, into classes: one very small class being 
the wealthy; another and much larger class 
being composed of those who maintain with 
difficulty a condition of tolerable comfort con- 
stantly shadowed by apprehension of its loss; 
with, finally, a vastly greater and quite prepon- 
derating class of very poor, who have no depend- 
ence even for bare existence save a wage which 
is uncertain from day to day. 

In the old nation, moreover, half the people — 
the women, are dependent upon the personal 
favor of the other half, — the men, for the means 
of support; no other alternative being left them 


but to seek a beggarly pittance as workers in a 
labor market already overcrowded by men. In 
this old nation, the women are, indeed, as a sex, 
far worse off than the men; for, while the rich 
man is at least independent, the rich woman, 
while more luxuriously cared for, is as depend- 
ent for support on her husband’s favor as the 
wife of the poorest laborer. Meanwhile, a great 
many women openly, and no one can tell how 
many secretly, unable to find men who will 
support them on more honorable terms, are 
compelled to secure their livelihood by the sale 
of their bodies, while a multitude of others are 
constrained to accept loveless marriage bonds. 

In this old nation, a million strong men are 
even now vainly crying out for work to do, 
though the world needs so much more work 
done. Meanwhile, though the fathers and hus- 
bands can find no work, there is plenty always 
for the little children, who flock, in piteous 
armies, through the chilling mists of winter 
dawns into the factories. 

In this old nation, not only does wealth devour 
poverty, but wealth devours wealth, and, year 
by year, the assets of the nation pass more and 
more swiftly and completely into the hands of a 
few score individuals out of 65,000,000 people. 

In this old nation, year by year, the natural 
wealth of the land, the heritage of the people, is 
being wasted by the recklessness of individual 
greed. The forests are ravaged, the fisheries of 
river and sea destroyed, the fertility of the soil 
exhausted. 

In this old nation, under a vain form of free 
political institutions, the inequalities of wealth 
and the irresistible influence of money upon a 
people devoured by want, are making nominally 
republican institutions a machine more conyen- 
ient even than despotism for the purposes of 
plutocracy and plunder. 

These are a few of the reasons why the old 
nation will not do, and these, in turn, are a few 
of the reasons why men are looking and longing 
for The New Nation: — 

In The New Nation, work will not be warfare, 
but fraternal co-operation toward a store in 
which all will share alike. Human effort, no 
longer wasted by battle and cross-purposes, will 
create an abundance previously impossible. 

More important far, the conditions of labor 
under the plan of fraternal co-operation will 
tend as aieone ly to stimulate fraternal senti- 
ments and affectionate relations among the 
workers as the present conditions tend to re- 
press them. The kindly side of men, will no 
longer be known only to their wives and 
children. 

In The New Nation, there will be neither rich 
nor poor; all will be equal partners in the prod- 
uct of the national industrial organization. 

In The New Nation, the dependence of one 
sex upon another for livelihood, which now 
poisons love and gives lust its opportunity, will 
be forever at an end. As equal and indepen- 
dent partners in the product of the nation, 
women will have attained an economical en- 
franchisement, without which no political device 
could help them. Prostitution will be a forgot- 
ten horror. 

In The New Nation, there will be no unem- 
ployed. All will be enabled and required to do 
their part according to their gifts, save only 
those whom age, sickness or infirmity has 
exempted; and these, no longer as now trodden 
under foot, will be served and guarded as ten- 
derly ase are the wounded in battle by their 
comrades. 

In The New Nation, the children will be 
cherished as precious jewels, inestimable 
pledges of the divine love to men. Though 
mother and father forsake them, the nation will 
take them up. 

In The New Nation, education will be equal 
and universal, and will cover the entire period 
of life during which it is now enjoyed by the 
most favored classes. 

In The New Nation, the wasting of the 
people’s heritage will cease, the forests will be 
replanted, the rivers and seas repopulated, and 
fertility restored to exhausted lands. The nat- 
ural resources of the country will be cared for 
and preserved as a common estate, and one to 
which the living have title only as trustees for 
the unborn. 

In The New Nation, the debauching influence 
of wealth being banished, and the people raised 
to a real equality by equal education and re- 
sources, a true democratic and popular govern- 
ment will become possible as it never was before, 
For the first time in history the world will 
behold a true republic, rounded, full-orbed, com- 
plete,— a date social, industrial, political. 

These will be some of the characteristics of 
The New Nation, to the advancement of which, 
till it shall have utterly replaced and supplanted 
the old nation, this paper is pledged. 
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TREND OF THE PERIODICALS. 


As to Nationalism— Labor Arbitration— Muni- 
cipal Administration— Public Parks— Eth- 
ics of Socialism. 


There is an article by L. L. Price in the 
Journal of the Royal Statistical society on 
“The Position and Prospects of Industria} 


Conciliation.” It furnishes a comprehensive 
survey of past efforts to settle labor disputes 
by authorized boards of arbitration. Itisa 
very conservative monograph, the writer 
scarcely venturing to make a suggestion out 
of the beaten track. In considering his 
views it is well to bear this in mind. He 
says: “I scarcely think it an exaggeration 
to say that the cardinal condition of indus- 
trial conciliation consists in the application 
to industrial affairs of the principle of rep- 
resentation.” There should be a board con- 
sisting of masters and men, who should be 
few ‘‘in number, andenjoy the confidence of 
those whom they rep esent.” 

There is little difficulty as far as the em- 
ployers are concerned in securing such rep- 
resentation, Mr. Price says, and “a trade 
union supplies the readiest and most effec- 


tive means of securing this representation of 
the men.” ‘‘ The organized representation, 
then, of the men by means of a trade union 
is an elementary condition of the problem.” 
Then follows a review of the position of 
trade unions. He thinks that the growth of 
trade unions has tended to decrease the num- 
ber of strikes, and says: ‘‘ Mr. Bellamy, in 
his popular novel, ‘ Looking Backward,’ re- 
gards the formation of ‘great labor organi- 
zations’ on the one side as necessarily 
issuing in strikes against the ‘big corpora- 
tions’ on the other; but it is possible to 
conceive that the greater organization may 
really prove to be the condition for more 
systematic and effective peaceful negotia- 
tion ” 

This is undoubtedly true. We are now in 
the period when the big corporations and the 
big labor organizations are trying their pow- 
ers in strikes and lockouts. More than that, 
the disposition is already showing itself for 


a‘‘more systematic and effective peaceful 
negotiation,” — nationalism. The employees 
of the New York Central, for instance, urged 
that the state should take control of the 
road. ‘* The importance of the study of 
English municipal history is just beginning 
to be recognized.” The rapid growth of our 
cities and the increasing proportion of our 
citizens who reside in them increase the rela- 
tive importance of the problems of municipal 
administration. ‘‘ Medieval society was 
highly organized; and after three centuries 
of reformation, — disintegration,— we are 
seeking to reconstruct society in a sense 
somewhat resembling the older model. 
There was much that was good about medi- 
eval organization, but there were also deep 
inherent faults which might be avoided if the 
original were closely studied.” 

This has been done by Charles Gross in an 
exhaustive work, ‘ The Guild Merchant.” 
This organization seems to have had the dual 
character of our municipality and trades 
union; but differed in some very radical 
particulars from both. ‘‘ The Guild Merchant 
seem to have been an association for mutual 
assistance legalized by charterin municipal 
towns. The functions were commercial, and 
as the life of the town became more and more 
devoted to trading, the association became 
more powerful, and the chief burgesses, 
being generally rich commercial men, were 
both leaders in the municipality and in the 
trading institutions.” 

The injury which these associations 
worked was due to their restricted member- 
ship. They were not equivalent to the 


The New Nation. 
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municipality, and so their interests and the 
interests of their fellow-citizens became an- 
tagonistic. ‘Once they began to legislate 
for and place restrictions upon persons not 
belonging to the association, they could not 
but hamper the progress of commerce and 
industry in the locality over which they ex- 
ercised their evil influence, and ultimately 
they drove the commercial enterprise of the 
nation to migrate to fresh neighborhoods, 
such as the’ then insignificant little towns of 
Manchester and Birmingham, where no such 
associations existed. Our modern trade 
unions must beware of falling into this 
error.” 


This matter of municipal administration lies 
at the foundation of our whole governmental 
system. The present tendency to increased 


municipal functions is the certain precursor 
of a similar tendency in national affairs. 
The demand for the national ownership of 
the railroads goes hand in hand with the 
demand for the municipal control of street 
railroads. This recognition of the advan- 
tage of public over private enterprise appears 
often in unexpected quarters. 


Alpheus Hyatt, in the current number of 
the Atlantic Monthly, has an essay on ‘‘ The 
next stage in the Development of Public 
Parks.” He considers their value not so 


much as places for the people to recreate as 
for education. He would make them a 
recognized part of our public system of 
education. Cities and towns should re- 
gard them as open-air museums, where 
their citizens could study animate and inan- 
imate nature. Private citizens have provided 
museums and zodlogical collections, but 
they are always cheap affairs and short lived. 
What are needed are permanent botanical 
and zoological gardens which should contain 
the best practicable collection of plants and 
animals to be managed by men of scientific 
attainments, with subordinates as attendants 
on the visitors. capable of giving them in- 
formation on the character and habits of 
plants and animals. This is but one phase 
of a general tendency. It demands art 
museums and public concerts to meet the 
artistic needs of the people, public libraries 
for their intellectual culture, gymnasiums 
for their bodily training, etc. 


In the International ournalof Ethics for 
January appears a short article on ‘‘ The 
Ethics of Socialism.” ‘It is significant 
that recent constructive works in ethical 
theory have much to say on questions of 


economic policy, and especially on the great 
question of socialism. This is another 
phase of the thought movement which has 
forced a recognition of ethical facts as a 
part of the legitimate data of economic 
theory.” This position is verified by an ex- 
amination of the periodical literature of the 
day. Editors of popular magazines, of 
educational and theological periodicals as 
well as those conducting the strictly eco- 
nomic publications, recognize a popular de- 
mand for articles on economic questions 
from the ethical and religious and social 
stand-points. We would broaden the reason 
given for this, and changing but a word say, 
— ‘These are results of the philosophical 
advance from a narrow and dogmatic indi- 
vidualism to that comprehensive view in 
which society and the individual are seen as 
correlative terms, neither of which could 
exist apart from the other.” 

This article is rather suggestive than dog- 
matic. It raises the question whether ‘so- 
ciety is a product of that universal evolution 
which brought man himself into existence, 
and conditions all his thoughts and doings.” 
It hardly seems necessary to discuss such a 
question today. The ethical problems in- 
volved in the socialistic propositions now 
before the public, he thinks, are two only. 
“First, If not all men are converted in 


thought and feeling to socialism, can a ma- 
jority have any ethical right to compel a 
minority to surrender individual initiative, 
and submit to dictation of occupation.” 


It would seem as if the principles which 
determine the answer to this question had 
already been settled. They are the same 
which have led the best thinkers on the prin- 
ciples of government to justify the taking of 
private property for public use, —the prin- 
ciples which make it equitable for the com- 


munity, in time of war, to draft even the un- 
willing citizens into the ranks of its armies; 
the same principles that justify the com- 
munity in prohibiting any of its citizens from 
following certain occupations. ‘‘Second, 
What is an ethical distribution of product 
among the workers that create it?” Here he 
puts emphasis upon the word “ ethical,” and 
in doing so it,broadens the treatment of the 
subject far beyond the domain given it by 
purely enonomic writers. He pertinently 
says: ‘‘In the distribution of wealth are 
ethical requirements satisfied when each re- 
ceives according to his performance? Not 
necessarily. Justice may be then satisfied, 
but ethical requirements may include more 
than justice, in our modern sense of that 
word. Men have potential as well as actual 
abilities. To give them more than they now 
earn, as a means of developing a greater 
earning power for the future, may be an 
ethical obligation.” 

There are many records of political events 
published as a regular feature in our month- 
lies, but that which appears in the Political 
Science Quarterly is especially admirable. 
The reader feels that he has here a firm 
grasp of the salient facts, and not a mere 
blind, rambling account. In the December 
number of the magazive it occupies some 20 
pages, and covers the period from May 1 to 
November 1, 1890. The main classification 
is: I., United States; II., foreign states. 
The first division is subdivided into national 
affairs and affairs in the states. Under the 
latter these topics are considered: elections 
and constitutional changes, the trusts, farm- 
ers’ interests, labor interests, the liquoz 
question, and necrology. 


SUNDRY RAILROAD MATTERS. 


The Kansas City Times is authority for the 
statement that President Nettleton, of the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott & Memphis railway, 
has determined to carry out plans for the 
consolidation of the Memphis with the Mis- 


souri, Kansas & Texas railway. The plan 
also contemplates the purchase by the con- 
solidated roads of the Missouri & Kansas 
railway, to be built through Kansas City from 
Topeka, Kan., to Booneville, Mo , the present 
northern terminus of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas. 

Another of President Nettleton’s plans, 
which is to be carried out independently of 
the deal with the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
is the providing of an independent line for 
the Memphis from Birmingham, Ala., to the 
seaboard. The first step of the latter plan. 
was taken when President Sparta, of the 
Georgia, Florida & Southern, and the Macon 
& Birmingham road bought the Covington & 
Macon road. The next/step will be the con- 
solidation of the Georgia, Florida & Southern 
and the seaboard and Roanoke systems. T'his 
accomplished, the two consolidated southern 
lines will be added to the Memphis. 


Papers for the sale of the Louisville, New 
Albany & Chicago railroad to the Lake Erie 
& Western have been signed. 


The President has approved the act for the 
construction of a tunnel under New York 
bay connecting Middletown, Staten Island, 
and New Utrecht, L. I. 


Fes. 21, 1891.] 


SOUND NATIONALISM BY HORACE 
GREELEY. 


Those who chiefly think of Horace Greeley 
as anenemy of negro slavery have but an 
inadequate idea of the man whose anti- 
slavery sentiment was but one form of his 
indignation at all forms of oppression. His 
private correspondence clearly shows that he 
was not less alive to the wickedness of the 
caste relations between rich and poor than to 
the sinfulness of slaveholding. The follow- 
ing extract from a hitherto unpublished 
article by him recently furnished to the New 
York Sun, by W. E. Robinson leaves no 
doubf that had he lived he would have been 
by this time the stiffest sort of a nationalist: 

“He who is content to enjoy the fruits 
of others’ toil, rendering mankind little or no 
positive service in return, can be but a very 
distant follower of the Divine Redeemer. 
On no point is error more common or 
more vital than on this. A life devoted 
mainly to what is deemed innocent though 
selfish enjoyment, is not usually regarded as 


inconsistent with a Christian profession. 
The wealthy disciple may devote half his 
time to a round of visits, dinners, tours and 
entertainments without fear of reprehension 
from the sacred desk and with little danger 
of reproach from his own drugged con- 
science, yet it would be difficult to say 
wherein such a life excelled that of the less 
depraved heathen of our own or ancient 
times. He that lives mainly to himself and 
his kindred cannot truly be said to live to 
God, no matter whether he pray with his face 
to Jerusalem, Mecca, Rome or the sky. 
There is no savor of real Godlikeness in a 
life so devoted. 

‘The assumed innocence of a life of pomp 
and luxury will not bear a searching exami- 
nation. It is not possible that such a life 
may be lived innocently, no matter how. lib- 
erally it may be garnished with tithes and 
prayers. The man of substance who lives in 
luxury cannot fail to render the lives of 
other human beings merely auxiliary to his 
own enjoyment. Where some are only 
served, others must needs be merely ser- 
vants; where some are to be habitually 
gratified, others must degenerate into the 
mere instruments of gratification, the ma- 
chines -whereby a certain quantum of sup- 
posed enjoyment is produced. Whenever 
one man deems the services of other human 
beings essential to his comfortable subsist- 
ance, and repays those services otherwise 
than by service in turn; whenever a fam- 
ily is divided into two or more classes, hold- 
ing respectively superior and inferior posi- 
tions, so that their reciprocal obligations 
differ wholly in kind and degree, so that one 
class, and but one, lives in constant dread of 
incurring the displeasure of the other, or 
rather of incurring the consequences of that 
displeasure, there is a relation which Christ 
never recognized, and which all his teach- 
ings tend to condemn and overthrow. 

“JT do not know that [ am more strongly 
moved by any ordinary spectacle than by 
that of the assembling for worship of a 
fashionable and wealthy congregation in one 
of our great cities. As the rich and the great 
roll up in their carriages to engross the richly 
adorned pews, the poorer and humbler shuffle 
in on foot and take the less desirable seats, 
leaving the worst of all to the crushed 
children of Africa, whose und:rstanding it 
would seem is deemed so acute that they 
need not hear more than half the service in 
order to comprehend it thoroughly. The 
sume equivocal compliment is paid to the 
decrepit, the deaf, the superannuated, if they 
happen to be hopel:ssly puor. But the great 
man’s coachman is not even supposed to hear 
at all. Were he at liberty, he would not 
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venture to present.himself at the door of the 
family pew. Sucha stretch of presumption 
would cost him a lecture un manners to supe- 
riors, and very likely his means of subsist- 
ence. His business in that solemn hour is 
not to worship God but to take care of 
horses. While he assiduously fulfils this 
function in the shadow of the church outside, 
and the gilded prayer-books are in requisition 
within, half a dozen other human _ immple- 
ments are busy at home preparing the sump- 
tuous meal. For these. Sunday shines no 
holiday. It hardly witnesses a relaxation of 
their labors. They may have some vague 
idea that the obligations, duties and hopes of 
religion are divinely intended for all, but all 
the atmosphere, the daily necessities of their 
life condemn such a notion. It may be their 
master’s duty to obey God; it is theirs to 
obey their masters, and in this service con- 
science is well-nigh superfluous and would 
often be an embarrassment and obstruction. 
Thus they wear out their lives in mere brut- 
ishness and serfdom, with no more mental 
exercise or development than the animals 
who are their fellow-servants and daily com- 
panions. How many families contribute 
annually to send the Gospel to the heathen 
without once reflecting that their practice 
and example make a great many more heathen 
than their money will ever convert. 

“To ensure the speedy diffusion and tri- 
umph of Christianity throughout the world 
it needs but to be carried fully and fairly 
into practice by a part of its present adher- 
ents so as to be fairly observed and under- 
stood. Were a single country thoroughly 
Christianized in all its institutions, laws, 
polity, usages, the world could not resist its 
noiseless appeal for universal conformity to 
its order, justice, harmony and happiness. 
It is becanse Christians are content to differ 
so little from pagans, except perhaps in the- 
ology, that gross darkness still overspreads 
nine tenths of the habitable globe. 

‘““The time is at hand when the signifi- 
cance which once dwelt in the disciples’ 
washing each other's feet (and not those 
of each other only) in their office of deacons 
in the Lord’s supper, shall again be appre- 
hended and realized. Christianity has been 
preached, expounded and moralized upon 
long enough; it is yet (by the mass of its 
professors) to be really lived in the new age 
now dawning upon humanity.” 


TIME TO WAKE UP. 


The Workmen’s Advocate of New York, in 
an editorial referring to the enormous rail- 
road amalgamation which Jay Gould has 
achieved so recently and the still greater ones 
he is seeking to bring about, with every 
prospect of success, makes these suggestions, 
which are well worth considering: ‘‘ Anyone 
who, looking backward, sees what Jay Gould 


has accomplished in the last 15 years, how he 
came into possession of the whole telegraphic 
system of the country, and how, since then, 
he has steadily moved in a direction plainly 
tending to a similar amalgamation of the rail- 
way system, will readily perceive his object, 
the practicability of it, and the timeliness of 
his present deals and combinations. 

‘« Some, in.:eed, will wonder at his boldness 
in carrying out such a gigantic plan in the 
face of the great faimers’ movement against 
railroad despotism and concentration. But 
it is precisely because of this movement that 
Jay Gould is now acting with unprecedented 
vigor. It actually helps him in bringing to- 
gether all the threatened and heretofore con- 
flicting interests of the railway plutocracy, 
which now recognize him as the great general 
under whom they must fight as a unit the re- 
bellious ‘mudsills.’ It is important that 
their forces be united —in other words. that 
the amalgamation be an accomplished fact — 
before the middle-class movement is suffi- 
ciently organized for effective political work.” 


THE GERMAN POSTAL SERVICE. 


G. H. Sachse, director of the post and 
telegraph department of the German I:mpire: 
“J have accomplished the principal mission 
which has brought me to America. This 
was the establishment of a postal service on 
the steamers running between New York, 
Hamburg and Bremen. The agreement has 
been signed, and will go into effect April 1, 
vext. Heretofore, mail carried on these 
steamers has been thrown in the hold and 
allowed to remain there until its destination 
was reached. After April 1, each steamer 
will carry a force of postal clerks. They 
will be under the orders of two chiefs. one 
selected by the United States and one by the 
German government. The mail will be 
handled the same as on postal cars, and will 
be ready for distribution the moment its 
destination is reached. The system of han- 
dling and distributing mail matter in vogue in 
America is more simple than ours, but I am 
quite sure it would not answer our purposes: 
You have in Chicago but one post-office. In 
Berlin we have 110—one for each district. 
What impresses me as remarkable in Amer- 
ica is that so small a force can handle so 
great a volume of mail matter with so great 
adegree of accuracy and dispatch. Our 
service is divided into three departments — 
the postal, telegraih and telephone. We 
employ more than 100,000 men, and unless 
something really unpardonableis done they 
hold their positions for life. I think you 
Americans would find it greatly to your in- 
terests if the telegraph was under the 
Government’s control, and it would be much 
better if the telephone system were under 
state or municipal co.trol. In this city, I 
understand, you pay from $125 to $150 annu- 
ally for the use of each telephone. This is 
outrageous. The charge in the German 
empire is but $37 a year. The charges for 
the telegraph service are also much less than 
in the United States. Our telegraphy and 
postal tolls are the same throughout the em- 
pire — 24 cents for letters and on telegrams 
15 cents for 10 words.” 


EVILS OF COMPETITION IN KANSAS. 


A resident of Marion, Kan., writes The 
New Nation as follows: ‘‘ There are four or 
five men in this country representing a large 


wholesale house in Chicago, who are solicit- 
ing order directly from the consumer. ‘They 
“sell in bills of from $:0 up, and at a lower 
figure than our merchants can successfully 
compete with. They are at no expense for 
fuel, lights, rents, taxes, unsalable goods, 
aud other little things that deduct from the 
profits of retail merchants. and can profitably 
undersell them. The merchants are fveling 
the effects of this, especially in connection 
with the fact that the Farmers’ Alliance are 
largely dealing with ‘supply houses.’ It 
will certainly have the effect of forcing many 
merchants out of business, and without the 
business men what will the country towns 
amount to? There is no way to prevent 
this thing. It is the natural workings of a 
system that will bring on itx own collapse. 
The result points to a general co:i,olidation, 
which can only exist safely on a co-opera- 
tive basis; any other weuld lead to the ab- 
sorption of the wealth in the hands of the 
few more rapidly than at present.” 


The unemployed workingmen of Berlin 
threaten to hold a mass meeting to protest 
avainst the action of the municipal authori- 
ties in refusing to start relief-works. lhe 


authorities hive given notice that they will 
prevent such a demonstration. 
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Of course no legislator voting for the biennial resolution will 
have the face to ask for a workingman’s vote. If he does, he won’t 
get it. 


The New Nation proposes to the Dawn that we waste no time 
in splitting hairs over differences of doctrine perceptible only with 
a microscope, but put all our energy into dealing hard blows at the 
common enemy. 


Before a dollar is voted for the Nicaragua canal mortgage let the 
Union Pacific mortgage be foreclosed. Before the government 
takes any more mortgages, let us find out if a mortgage in the 
hands of the government is good for anything. 


In the lower House of the 52d Congress the proportion of 
members committed to or inclined to look with favor upon the 
national ownership of railroads is considered large enough to hold 
the balance of power in certain contingencies. At any rate, the 
nationalists will be heard in both branches of the next Congress. 


The Boston correspondent of the New York Tribune remarks 
that from a “purely selfish point of view” Jay Gould is bound to 
adopt a railroad policy that will enhance the value of railroad 
stocks. His interests, that is, will make him constructive and not 
destructive. That depends. It was for his interests to run down 
Union Pacific in December, as well as Richmond Terminal. If the 
rates on his roads now go up, it may be called constructive by his 
banker, but what adjective the farmer with wheat to move may 
employ is a question. 


A bill has been brought into the lower house of the New York 
Legislature to permit railroads which have not over 50 miles of 
line in the state limits to heat their cars otherwise than by steam, 
that is to say by stoves. This means that all roads running only 50 
miles in the state may take the risk of roasting passengers in case 
of an accident; but what difference does it make to the passengers 
whether they are roasted within 50 miles of the state line or more? 
Will it be claimed that it makes any important difference? If not, 
we shall feel it our duty to oppose the bill. 


There is an old saying that faith will move mountains. The 
history of man proves it to be true, but not in quite the sense in 
which it is commonly interpreted. The true significance is this: 
there are no mountains in the sense of insuperable obstacles in the 
way of any righteous cause; there only seem to be. Timid souls 
mistake clouds for crags and mists for masses, and cry “ Halt!” 


Faith sees through them, and says ‘‘Forward!” The mountains 
were subjective, not objective. They never were really there. The 
path is open to the end, and there is no end. 


The squabble over the postmastership in Boston is a local object- 
lesson of the essentially petty and personal character of the issues 
which absorb the interest of the miscalled ‘“‘ great parties ” which 
divide American politics. The spectacle is merely one of the many 
illustrations afforded of current politics, of the fact that the gov- 
ernment of this country is chiefly run for the benefit of a small 
ring of republican and democratic place-hunters. Probably the 
politicians have very little idea how extremely disgusted the masses 
of serious people are getting to be with this state of things, and 
the eagerness with which they are waiting for a new order of 
affairs. 


The series of letters by Mr. Dryhurst upon the history of the 
acquisition of the British telegraph system by the government will 
be completed in the next issue of The New Nation, the letter for 
this week being unavoidably crowded out by press of matter. Mr. 
Dryhurst, it may interest our readers to know, is a member of the 
Fabian society of London and an official in the British Museum, and 
thus exceptionally qualified, as his letters indeed haye sufficiently 
indicated, to write upon the themes he is discussing. Mr. John Orme, 
whose English letter appears in this week’s New Nation, is president 
of the London Nationalization society, which is founded upon the 
same lines with nationalist societies of this country and in affilia- 
tion with them. The London society has half a dozen branches in 
other English cities. 


The New York Post says that Mr. Gould’s campaign for the 
spring and summer will be directed to the conquest and addition 
to his present possessions of the Atchison system. The campaign 
will, of course, consist as usual in depressing the stock to as low a 
point as possible, so that it can be cheaply bought in. There is 
another way besides the depression of stock whereby Mr. Gould 
may capture Atchison. There comes due this year $7,000,000 of 
guarantee notes, and Mr. Gould is in a position so to influence 
financial centres as to compel a pressure for payment and a refusal 
of accommodation which may embarrass the road. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Huntington would like to join the Atchison to the Southern 
Pacific, and so far as he is able will, perhaps, bid against Mr. 
Gould. The chances, however, favor the latter. The stockholders 
of the Atchison number a few over 1,200. 


A General Law by all Means. 


The plot of the opponents of the municipal-lighting petition to de- 
feat a general law and induce each town to bring in a seyarate 
petition for a special act is so opposed to every principle of sound 
legislation that politicians who favor it ought to be very careful 
to explain their motives. There are some 340 towns in the state, 
andif this plan be followed there must be 340 distinct hearings with 
the consequent trouble and expense, 340 separate legislative debates 
and 340 different bills put through their paces in order to attain the 
end which one general statute would secure. It does not take very 
keen senses to smell gas money in this proposition. 


Is not This the Only Way to Save the Fisheries ? 


The Boston Herald, discussing the proposal in New Hampshire to 
take state action to protect the forests of the White Mountains, 
editorially says: 


It has been shown by parties who have ei hechd io = the subject that the 
section where the great forests are could be taken possession of by the 
state, and so managed that, by the sale of the lumber that could be judi- 
ciously taken from the forests without impairing their growth, a fair 
interest could be returned on the loan required for its purchase. Bysuch 
an arrangement, the forests would practically remain undisturbed, and 
the whole region would be secured as a continuous summer home for 
thousands of people whose stay in New Hampshire is of the greatest im- 
portance to the financial prosperity of its citizens. It is to be hoped that 
this question may be dealt with in a large way, not by any half measure 
which does not take in the whole situation. 


This is a proposition for state control of the forests on the ground 
that they represent a great public interest, which is otherwise in 
danger of being ruined. The proposition has abundant and con- 
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clusive precedents in the policies of the great European states,.and 
no intelligent person will question that it is high time # was gen- 
erally adopted here in the United States as it already has been 
partially. 

Persons of a logical turn of mind will not fail to note that forests 
are not the only great public interests which are in danger of ruin- 
ous and irreparable damage if they continue to be left a prey to 
competitive greed. 

There are the fisheries, for instance. 

The rapidity with which the coast and off-shore fisheries of New 
England are being destroyed is notorious. 

The lobster catch off the Maine coast was 10 per cent less in 1890 
than in 1889, and 20 per cent less in 1889 than in 1888, while the dis- 
appearance of the species is still more strongly indicated by the 
fact that the average weight of those caught ten years ago was three 
and one half to four pounds and is now two pounds, while the length 
has decreased from 13 inches to 104. The same has been the experi- 
ence all the way down the coast. The fact that this tendency 
has steadily persisted, although the statute book has fairly bristled 
with laws to protect the lobster, is evidence enough that no amount 
of legislation which leaves the industry in private hands to be con- 
ducted for private profit, can be counted on to preserve this feature 
of our fisheries. The trouble is that the general interest the lobster- 
man might have in preserving the fishery is overcome by the im- 
mediate profit he derives from disregarding the law, and so long as 
that is so, there is no way of securing the enforcement of the law 
unless a policeman goes out with him every time he hauls his lobster 
pots. 

A much more serious loss to the country is the vanishing of the 
mackerel from our shores. In 1885 there were 329,943 barrels of 
mackerel landed in New England ports. The catch since then 
has rapidly fallen off to about 15,000 barrels in 1890. Mackerel 
used to be next to cod, the commonest food fish in New England. 
For several years past none but the rich have been able to afford 
them. For some years after the mackerel began to disappear we 
were told that they had merely “ struck off the coast,” and would be 
back the next year. It is admitted now that they have struck for 
good and all, and that the reason is the destructive methods of fish- 
ing now used, and especially the purse seine. 

Legislation is purposed to suppress these methods. Is it likely 
that such legislation, even if it could be obtained, would be enforced 
on so big a place as the Atlantic Ocean, when illegal lobstering in 
sight of land cannot be prevented? Anybody who thinks it would 
be likely to be enforced is commended to the history of the cam- 
paign of the State of Massachusetts against the menhaden fishing- 
boats of Buzzard’s Bay. 

As for the cod we have been inthe habit of going to the New- 
foundland banks for him so long that most of us have perhaps for- 
gotten that he used to be plentiful off the New England coast, and 
with proper treatment might be again. 

Now unless some wholly new legal devices can be suggested, past 
experience seems plainly to indicate that it is vain to expect to save 
the fisheries by any laws which shall still recognize them as a proper 
field for unrestricted private competition. 

It may be that devotees of the competitive system would prefer 
to maintain it intact,even though they part forever with lobster 
salad and broiled fresh mackerel, but they should realize distinctly 
that they cannot much longer postpone a choice between them. 


The Billionaire must be Crushed or Crowned. 


We have in this country to-day a body of nobles more powerful 
than any who have existed in England since the war of the roses. 
These nobles, called in modern phrase ‘‘ money kings,” hold the 
world of business under their feet, and industry and commerce go 
on by their sufferance. They are altogether such a body of oligarchs 
as no monarch in Europe, having regard to the safety of his throne, 
would tolerate for an hour. 

A number of New York ladies, wives of these masters of the 
country, have recently taken a notion to wear ornamental crowns 
and coronets of goldand gems with their evening costumes. Some 
people have waxed very indignant over this; but why? Who could 
have a better right to put on crowns? 

No countess or duchess in Europe has a claim so well based on 


fact, to wear the outward and visible symbols which have been his- 
torically associated with power and lordliness as these ladies. 

There are some people who are much more afraid of names than 
things; The New Nation is not. If we are going to have the 
reality of oligarchical government, it is absurd to object to the para- 
phernalia and fixings. If we are going to have a nobility, let us 
have a complete outfit. If the American people are going to per- 
mit the existence in this county of hereditary fortunes of one and 
two hundred million dollars, carrying with them as they do irresist- 
ible power over the welfare and livelihood of the people, why, it 
would be a step in the interest of good government to introduce at 
once a full set of titles of nobility, with a House of Lords and an 
hereditary peerage. The real power should be the responsible 
one. 

If a score or two men are to rule the country, it is far better 
they should do so openly and responsibly. The billionaire must be 
crushed or crowned, and within 20 years one or the other will have 
happened. That time will either see the republic redeemed by the 
establishment of nationalism, or else an oligarchy supporting a 
throne. 


On both sides of the Bargain. 


Jay Gould and his friends built the suburban rapid-transit 
elevated road from Harlem to Fordham in New York. Jay Gould 
and his friends own the Manhattan elevated railway company of 
New York. As owners of the suburban road, on which about 
$1,800,000 has been spent, they propose to sell out to themselves 
as owners of the Manhattan company for a little over $3,000,000 in 
Manhattan stock, which stock sells in the market for 105 and 
upwards. Let us assume for a moment that the public, whose 
gifts of franchise are necessary to the prosecution of the elevated 
road business, should conclude that this consolidation was against 
public policy, as the interests of the public are not considered 
while a syndicate of speculators reap handsome profits, how could 
the conclusions of the public in the premises be made effective? 
It is a great question. 


Why all Workers should be Nationalists. 


A bill has been introduced into the New York Legislature to 
pension public-school teachers after reaching a certain age in the 
public service. The Illinois Legislature is considering a like bill. 
The Springfield Republican comments thus: ‘‘ Nobody is able to 
tell for what particular reason” these propositions are brought 
forward. 

On the contrary, it is very easy for anybody to tell what the 
reason is. A conviction has long been growing in the public mind, 
and of late has been growing very rapidly, that something is the 
matter with an order of society under which industry in a useful 
calling for all the working period of life fails, as it so frequently, 
and in fact usually, does, to insure sufficiency for old age. 

It may very possibly be replied that an industrious person of right 
habits can lay up enough for this purpose. Now, if this were true, 
it would be no answer to the complaint, because a person may be 
faithful and industrious and yet lack thrift and business sense. 
Men and women who are the very salt of the earth, and the most 
useful members of society, may, and for that matter very often do, 
lack thrift, which on the other hand quite often is strongly char- 
acteristic of the meanest of men. Therefore, to the complaint that 
a life of industry ought to ensure security in old age, the response 
that it will do so, if the worker is also thrifty, would not meet the 
case even though it were true. 

But itis not true. No amount of thrift will afford a man now- 
adays any sufficient guarantee against want in old age. A safe 
investment for money saved is to-day what no one can find. Fraud, 
embezzlement, bankruptcy on every hand, with periodical business 
crises against which nothing can stand, mock foresight and 
almost justify the improvidence of the spendthrift. 

Therefore, it is not true that to-day thrift will secure the indus- 
trious man a safe old age. 

Because men have learned this by bitter experience they are 
turning more and more to the state and nation for an assurance 
which nowhere else is to be found. Thatis why nationalism, which 
proposes to turn the whole nation into one great insurance com- 
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pany which shall be also a universal employment bureau, finds so 
much favor. 

It will be apparent from the foregoing that if The New Nation 
looks with favor upon laws pensioning public-school teachers after 
a certain age and length of service, it is not because public-schoo] 
teachers are better than other people, but because it believes that 
it is the business of a true nation, while seeing to it, on the one 
hand, that there are no loafers, to guarantee, on the other hand, 
to all who have worked through the heat of the day, whether at 
school teaching or street paving, a quiet and untroubled evening 
of life. 

But the Republican asks for a ‘‘ particular reason” why the 
public-school teachers, especially, should be pensioned, while the 
reason we have given is a general one wherefore all workers in 
useful pursuits should be pensioned. The particular reason is 
obviously the fact that the teachers are public employees, as 
soldiers are, and that to pension them would be no innovation in 
method whatever, but strictly in line with precedent. 

Just here comes in the practical application. So long as the 
present system of the employment of labor by private persons and 
corporations continues, the workers cannot claim that they are 
employed in serving the public (except indirectly), and therefore 
have no clear claim for public guarantees. In proportion as the 
public control of industry takes the place of private and corporate 
control will the workers have a clear claim on the public for pro- 
tection and maintenance. 

The moral is, that workers of whatever grade, from school 
teachers to street sweepers, who are not nationalists, have not 
stopped to think. 


The Whiskey Trust Scandal. 


Whether the bottle of dynamite found in the valise of George J. 
Gibson, secretary of the Western Distillers Cattle Feeders’ company, 
otherwise known as the whiskey trust, was to have been used by 
T. S. De War, government gauger, to blow up the Shufeldt distillery 
at Chicago, and whether $25,000 was the sum offered by Gibson to 
De War for the execution of the plot, are proper matters for the 
criminal courts to decide. The papers generally seem to be im- 
pressed with the gravity of the situation, and certainly the disap- 
pearance of Gibson has an ugly look. 

If guilty, it may be remarked that Gibson's methods are crude. 
He should take a leaf out of Mr. Gould’s book. Mr. Gould does 
not get arrested. It may be that the secretary had in mind the 
Buffalo Lubricating Oil company conspiracy, which figured in the 
criminal courts of New York three years ago. But it should be also 
remembered that the Standard Oil people are a very rich crowd; 
and even if their agents, or men allied with them in business, did 
really attempt to put a troublesome rival out of the way by means 
of the torch of the incendiary, —a charge, by the way, denied by 
them, —it does not follow that dynamite or matches are the best 
means of success in business competition. 

The whiskey trust has been very unfortunate in the casualties of 
its career, and fortunate in financial results. According to President 
Greenhut, the trust is “‘ making money hand over fist.” It may not 
be foreign to this discussion to recall some of the incidents attend- 
ing the journey of the whiskey ring to this field of clover. 

Speculators first obtained control of 85 out of 87 northern distil- 
leries. In March, 1889, one of the two distilleries, situated in Cin- 
cinnati, which resisted the trust, burned to the ground. It is stilla 
question whether the fire was of an incendiary character. The other 
distillery company that fought the trust, Shufeldt & Co. of Chi- 
cago, found its factories infested with spies, in April, 1888, and as 
newspaper readers will remember there was some talk of hanging 
these men from the beams of the vat rooms. Eight months later 
two packages of dynamite were landed by unknown hands upon the 
roof of the distillery, but, happily, 15,000 barrels of alcohol stored 
near by were notignited. These facts, which Shufeldt & Co. were 
not averse to calling incidents of the competitive system, did not 
lead them to join the whiskey trust. And now we have the scandal 
of the trust charged by United States officers with the crime of 
offering $25,000 forthe destruction of the Shufeldt property with 
dynamite, in the execution of which plot —if it were one — at least 
160 lives would have been put in peril. 


Complete, cruel and avowed selfishness is the corner-stone of the 
competitive system of business, and the public need not look for 
reformation in men so long as it continues to license this monstrous 
evil. 


A Confusion of Ideas. 


Some of the most despotic governments of Europe own their 
telegraphs and railroads.. From this fact some argue against the 
nationalist proposition for the nationalization of these services. 
“The czar of Russia and the emperor of Germany,” they say, 
‘“woldd laugh at the idea that state conduct of industries is a step 
toward equality and brotherhood.” We refer to this criticism 
because it is worth while to observe the confusion of two entirely 
different sorts of states from which it springs, namely, the state 
which is identical with the sovereign, and the state which is identi- 
cal with the people. In countries like Russia and to some extent, 
Germany, the sovereign is the state, and public control of a busi- 
ness there means its control by the sovereign for his own purposes, 
which are not necessarily those of the people. In such countries 
the public ownership and conducteof industries may have more or 
less economic advantages; but it certainly is not a step toward 
equality and fraternity. Under a benevolent despot such a system 
of state control, if carried into all industries, would indeed enable 
the sovereign, if so disposed, to reproduce the peace and plenty 
which marked the condition of the ancient Peruvians under the 
Incas; but that is not the nationalist idea at all. The nationalist 
proposition for the conduct of industries by the government pre- 
supposes the government to be a popular one, and the state to be 
identical with the people. When that is the case the public assump- 
tion of any business means its assumption by the people, the gov- 
ernment acting merely as the people’s agent. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Said President Harrisonto the Indian delegation at the White 
House onthe 12th: ‘‘Every white man works for the bread and 
meat that sustains him.” Can this be called a white lie? 


Government railroads or railroad governments is the choice before 
the American people. 


Why should not Uncle Sam be the first and only billionaire? 


Railroad surveyors have driven stakes all over the manufacturing 
sections of Watertown, N. Y. It is aswift race between the Van- 
derbilts, Mr. Corbin and the Ogdensburg road as to which will capt- 
ure the cross-country travel to the lakes. 


The Chicago News advises the local board of trade not to butt 
against the Western Union by running independent telegraph lines be- 
tween New York and Chicago, but hold up Postmaster-General Wana- 
maker’s hands by working for a postal telegraph service. Why not go 
the whole length, and turn all the lines over to the post-office depart- 
ment? 


If the attorneys of the electric-light or gas companies propose to 
accompany the committee on manufactures to, Philadelphia this 
year also, it would be better to decline the proposition with thanks. 
It would sound better. 


It will be very bad democratic generalship if the biennial resolu- 
tion is passed, for it will very probably mean a workingmen’s 
party next fall. 


There is nothing in the experiment of burning petroleum now 
being tried in the cotton mills at Lowell to indicate that crude oil will 
not come more and more into favoras fuel. The Standard Oil people 
are engaged in perfecting the mechanical devices for burning pe- 
troleum in the mills of the Tremont and Suffolk corporations. A 
recent cable dispatch stated that Italy was upon the point of intro- 
ducing petroleum into its fleet of war vessels. Experts are gradu- 
ally coming to the conclusion that petroleum is destined to cut a 
prominent figure in the power-room of our factories, and it is in 
order to ask whether it is public policy for the business community 
to deal with atrust like the Standard Oil for this raw material? 
The logic of competition has completely broken down. before the 
manipulations of the Standard Oil sneculators. 
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THE BANK-NOTE. 


Look at this bank-note; 
Creased, crumpled and soiled, 
Worn by the greedy grasp of countless hands, 
Half effaced the scrupulous work of the gravers, 
Scratched and disfigured the sacred national symbols, 
Blurred the pledging words of the nation’s faith, — 
What do you read there? 


Ah, my lady, smilingly taking it, 

Lightly caressed by your dainty fingers, 
Aware full well of the power that’s stored 
In that precious wad of shavby paper 

Now resting secure in your yelvet purse, — 
Could you but feel 

The touch of the hands it has passed through, 
Could the subtile connections maintained with its past 
But summon before you a series of pictures, 
And, re-enacting before your eyes 

The scenes of which it has formed a part, 
Reviving the deeds of your predecessors 

In the human chain of which it makes you a link, — 
How quickly you would fling it from you 

As a thing that is loathsome, 

Infectious, unspeakably vile, 

And seek to cleanse your hand 

From its defiling contact! 

But, as from the hand of that other lady 
Whose terrible deed and piteous effort 

Still haunts the world’s vision, 

The damnéd spot would neyer out. 


Listen a moment! 
I will show you a few of the pictures, 
I will tell you a part of the story, 
And then you will know the reason. 
For the stain ineffaceable 
Is here upon my hand as well — 
Else were I powerless to say this — 
And few indeed are they 
Whose hands it does not discolor! 


A gambler’s hand first took it 
Fresh and crisp from the national bank 
Whose president he is. 
Mighty the game that he plays, . 
And great are the stakes it has won him; 
So vast is his fortune 
That for fear of its power 
Men hasten to pay him their homage 
While holding him faithless, 
Exalt him to places of trust 
Which they know he’!l be false to. 
Chief in great companies 
He abuses his knowledge 
Ever to his own selfish ends, 
So that, whether the tide 
Be at the ebb or the flood 
For his fellow-adventurers, 
It may always bring fish to his net. 


A hundred thousand richer 
Than yesterday he was, 
Smiling he comes to his bank to-day 
And the check he presents 
That brings into his hands this note 
With a score of others like it. 
What matter that a thousand other purses 
Are drained to fill his fuller? 
What matters the anguish keen 
Of men made penniless? 
What matters that pistol-shot 
That just rang out — 
A suicide, made desperate 
By the loss of that 
Which forms but a fraction 
Of the gambler’s gains of a day? 


Liked you that picture? 
Indeed, ’t was full of action 
As a Verestchagin canvas! 


On passes the bank-note, 
And we follow the thread of its flight ; 
Scenes common enough 
In their contrast of palace and hovel, 
Of pleasure and misery, virtue and vice, 
Are they where it leads us. 
You have heard of them over and over, — 
But how like you the sight, 
And the scent, and the contact? 


Behold for an inetant 
This gorgeous bar-room; 
The exquisite hues of its stained-glass windows 
Mocking those of the sanctuary 
Where on Sundays you bow 
In reverent worship. 
See the costly carvings —- 
And there on the walls 
Those paintings — what think you? — 
Enticing that eager-eyed youth 
By the sensual beauty, 
By their evil suggestions, 
To pay toll on this turnpike 
That leads to perdition. 
A clean-minded boy were he still 
But for the greedy hands 
Engaged in the gilding of vice 
To gain profits unholy. 


Profits unholy? 
What else, then, my lady, 
Than the same means that builded 
This splendid shrine of Satan 
Have reared the lofty walls 
Of the temple where you worship? 
Where are the money changers 
Cast out by Him who founded its faith? 
Again in possession — 
And in their service 
Do righteous-meaning men 
Pervert their Master’s words 
For the devotees of Mammon! 


Yes, that bank-note and its brothers, 
Passing to and fro, 
With the shuttles of commerce flying, 
Handed unceasingly on, 
All about us have woven a web 
That tangles us fast in its meshes; 
The courtezan’s wage from her sorry trade, 
Paid out again as it soon must be, 
For things like food and clothing and rent, 
Shortly becomes the preacher’s pay. 
By a few removes at most 
We share with the gambler his gains, 
From the thief’s booty 
Our portion we take, 
And we feast on the fruits of dishonor. 


Therefore it is that the stain exists 
Alike on all our hands. 
Therefore it is that in vain we may seek 
To remove it from self 
When we know that our fellows 
Muat bear it still. 


Let us think no more of our own escape! 
Deem not that ourselves may be clean 
While we swim in an unclean sea! 
Considér our millions of brothers, 
Sin-burdened, shame-stricken, as we! 
Put the knife to the seat of the stain — 
It lies in the struggle for gain — 
When it strikes will the meshes unravel 
And our brothers at last shall be free! 
SYLVESTER BAXTER. 


Jay Gould: The railroad business of the 
United States is to all other things like the 
maiuspring ina watch. The various manu- 
factures, mines, business centres, and so on, 
are nothing more than small cogwheels, de- 
pendent upon the regular action of the rail- 
road mainspring. We have been in the habit 
of doing business in one way ever since we 
began to build railroads in America. The 
genius of the system had become settled. 
Suddenly Congress interposes a commission 
and laws to compel the railroads to change 
their business methods. The effect has been 
bad. 


Erastus Wiman: What man would think 
of undertaking to make a fortune in the 
coal business on the individual system? Or 
who would think of engaging in the oil, 
the telegraph or the telephone business, 
against the great combinations that control 
these interests? The time is coming when 
the government will be compelled to control 
such large public interests, as well as the 
railroads. The sooner the better. It will be 
a step in the right direction. 


LABOR AND NATIONALISM IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


Lonpon, Feb. 4, 1891. 


The telegrams from England will have in- 
formed you of the termination of the Scotch 
strike long before this letter reaches you, but 
some particulars may be of interest. The 
number of blacklegs who had been at work 
were seriously injuring the chances of suc- 
cess for the strikers, and at a mass meeting 
held in the Trades’ hall, Edinburgh, January 
29, it was hinted that it would be well to 
bring the conflict to an end. During the day 
a deputation of eight men, representing the 
strikers, waited upon Mr. Walker of the 
North British railway company, who inti- 
mated to them that the company were will- 
ing to withdraw all prosecutions against the 
men and their union and restore them to their 
former positions so far as vacancies remained ; 
and further, that he would arrange for meet- 
ings of the men with the directors within a 
fortnight to discuss any question the men 
desired to bring forward. This was em- 
bodied in a memorandum and considered by 
the men at an evening meeting, the result 
being that the men resolved to accept the 
companies’ offer. 

The Caledonian men still hold out, but it is 
expected that they will go into work on sim- 
ilar conditions to the North British. This 
strike has been a great loss to the companies 
and to the men, but the latter have had the 
sympathy of the public and of their fellow- 
workmen everywhere, and they have been 
generously supported in their struggle for a 
working-day that shall be something short of 
absolute slavery. 

The strike has very effectively brought into 
public notice the great injustice of the com- 
panies toward their servants, and one out- 
come of it has been that, although Mr. Chan- 
ning’s resolution in Parliament calling for 
legislative action was defeated, the govern- 
ment have felt the necessity of moving in 
the matter,and have given notice that the 
president of the board of trade will move 
“That having regard to the fact that the 
employment of railway servants for exces- 
sive hours is a serious danger both to the 
men themselves and to the travelling public, 
a select committee be appointed to inquire 
whether, andif so, in what way, the hours 
worked by railway servants should be re- 
stricted by legislation.” 

The Star, in a discussion of these matters, 
calls attention to the fact that the Great 


Eastern railway company carries workmen 


from Enfield to London and back, 20 miles, 
for two pence, and that Mr. Parker admitted 
that even this cheap rate pays when the 
trains are full. The ordinary rates are 
much higher, the Star says much too high, 
since ‘‘ between 20 miles for two pence and a 
penny per mile there is a very wide differ- 
ence.” 

In this connection one can profitably quote 
the speech of Mr. Luing, chairman of the 
London, Brighton & South Coast railway, at 
the last half yearly meeting of that company. 
He said: ‘‘It is evident that the spirit of the 
age sets toward an improvement of the con- 
dition of the working classes, both as re- 
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gards wages and hours of work; and that 
their right to combine in trade unions must 
be taken as an accomplished fact. We have 
thought it wise to recognize these facts and 
to endeavor to meet reasonable demands 
without waiting until they were forced upon 
us. We therefore went carefully through 
all the different classes of our employees, en- 
deavoring to meet and in many cases to 
anticipate reasonable demands in a fair and 
tiberal spirit.” The result of that action is 
an addition to the wages bill of £38,000, a 
reduction of hours for the signalmen to 
eight hours per day; and what is more than 
all, a sense of mutual good feeling between 
the workmen and the company. 

A matter of great importance to Londoners 
which is now engaging attention both in and 
out of Parliament is the acquisition of the 
Wtaer supply. There are four bills before 
Parliament having this object, but each seek- 
ing to secure it in different ways. Meantime 
the companies are doing their utmost to arti- 
ficially raise the value of their undertakings 
so that they may claim a fancy price when 
the inevitable comes. This is the sort of 
game we must expect to go on during this 
transition period, for, I hold, it is becoming 
daily more imperative for the state to acquire 
its public works, and the present holders of 
the monopolies, though they affect to treat 
nationalization with derision, are quite as- 
tute enough to prepare for it in due time. 

The great success of the dockers’ union 
has led to the formation of a federation of 
ship owners and others with the avowed 
purpose of defeating the projects of the 
labor unions. This, again, has led to a 
determination on the part of the men to unite 
all their forces, and in pursuance of this 
purpose meetings are being held in London 
and other cities to formulate a basis for 
concerted action. 

It thus appears evident that we shall soon 
have the two forces face to face, and it is to 
be hoped that reason will prevail over obsti- 
nancy and greed, on both sides, and that the 
union of forces will help forward a real and 
lasting settlement of social problems. 

The fustian cutters of Maulesfield have 
formed a trade union, and during the last 
three months have enrolled nearly every cut- 
ter in the town. Their work has been so 
badly paid for, that it is said a man has to 
walk 140 miles in a week to earn 15 or 16 
shillings. 

The agricultural laborers are being looked 
after by the dockers’ union. Several meet- 
ings have been held with a view to forming 
an agricultural laborers’ union, and it is quite 
time that a strong effort was made to help 
them to help themselves. They are so badly 
paid that upon the faintest hope of obtaining 
other employment, they quit the farms and 
overrun the towns, crowding out every class 
of the poorer laborers, often destroying the 


work of those who endeavor by means of a 


strike to better their own condition. 

How long will it be before all workers, 
everywhere, are alive to the benefits of mu- 
tual help? How long before they have 
learned the simple lessons of combination, 
and demand their right to the proper reward 
of their labor? It seems to some of us a 


difficult problem, but every little bit of 
knowledge given and acted upon helps on 
the movement; every fresh advance brings 
us nearer the goal; every step higher gives 
us an enlarged view of the land we are con- 
quering, and enables us to see more clearly 
the ultimate fulfilment of our hopes. 

At a meeting of the Walworth branch of 
the nationalization of labor society held Jan- 
uary 29, it was resolved by those members 
who had agreed to subscribe to the formation 
of a store, that a co-operative store be estab- 
lished and registered under the industrial and 
provident societies’ act of 1876, as ‘‘ The first 
nationalization co-operative society, limited.” 
They have 70 shares taken up, and about 20 
members have promised to be customers, so 
that there is a very fair prospect to begin 
with. A branch is being started at Peckham, 
making the fifth branch of the society. 

The Nationalization News has need of 
help in the shape of subscribers. It is only 
a small paper, emanating from a small 
society, but it is a beginning, and the day of 
small things is not to be despised. It is 
published monthly at 65 Barbican, London, 
E. C.; subscription ls. 6d. A fund is now 
being started to enable the society to send by 
post every month 250 copies to the secre- 
taries of trade unions, members of Parlia- 
ments and others likely to be interested in 
its contents, and it is hoped that this will 
result in a large addition to the regular sub- 
scribers, followed by many applications for 
membership of the Nationalization of ‘Labor 
society. Any comrades in America who de- 
sire to help on the work of nationalization 
in the old country can forward subscriptions 
to this fund, and may rely upon the moneys 
being judiciously expended. Communica- 
tions from those interested in the work, 
giving details of the practical application of 
the principles of nationalization will be 
gladly received by the editor. 

Mr. Bradlaugh, the eminent secularist and 
reformer who has just died, has been a con- 
sistent upholder of trade unions, but not of 
socialism; and the last article from his pen 
is directed against nationalism. It will, no 
doubt, be within your memory that he was 
the subject of a severe conflict in the House 
of Commons on the occasion of his present- 
ing himself for the purpose of taking the 
oath. After several resolutions had been 
carried, preventing him from taking the 
oath and his seat, he ultimately succeeded 
in spite of all opposition. Strange to say, 
these resolutions were expunged from the 
records of the House two days before his 
death, on a motion which was set down in 
his name, but in his absence was moved by 
Mr. Hunter, and carried without one dissen- 
tient voice. An avowed atheist, he gained the 
good opinion of all those with whom he 
came into direct contact, by his force of 
character and administrative ability. 

Mr. J. Henderson (Fabian) delivered a 
most interesting lecture January 18, at the 
Central Finsbury club, on ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward.” ‘*‘Will there ever be a time,” he 
asked, ‘‘ when this cursed system we see 
around us of grinding toil for starvation 
wages will be exchanged for one of cheerful 
work and happy lives?” JOHN ORME. 


SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND 
WAGES. 


Among the most useful of modern contri- 
butions to the science of sociology are the 
late Prof. J. E. Thorald Rogers’ ‘‘ Six Cen- 
turies of Work and Wages,” and his ‘‘ History 
of Agriculture and Prices in England.” Not 
only are the facts presented by Prof. Rogers 
of the greatest value to the general student 
of history, but they are of particular interest 
to all concerned with industrial and social 
reform, as affording unanswerable proof of 
the falsity of the excuse so often put for- 
ward by the opponents of reform —that the 
laboring class was never so well off as now. 
Even were this true, it would be no reason 
whatever why all pessible further improve- 
ment should not be made in their condition. 
But it is in reality as false in fact as itis im- 
pertinent as an excuse. 

With a view to popularizing Prof. Rogers 
work among those not having the leisure nor 
means to study the full text of the original, 
Rey. W. D. P. Bliss, editor of the Dawn, has 
made for the Humboldt library, 28 Lafayette 
Place, New York, an admirable abridgment, 
with tables and maps prepared by himself. 
The work is a very useful contribution to the 
literature of the nationalist and Christian 
socialist movement. From oneof the chapters 
of Mr. Bliss’s admirable appendix we extract 
the following well-digested historical review 
of the vicissitudes of the English laborer from 
the 13th century to this day : 

“At the beginning of the drama in the 
middle of the 13th century, the English 
workingman is aserf. There are, it is true, 
various kinds and various degrees of serf- 
dom, but down to the year 1400 the English 
workman may be called aserf. Yet he has 
rights; he is indeed tied to the soil; he can- 
not leave his home without his lord’s assent, 
unless indeed he can escape to the neighbor- 
ing town and remain there long enough to 
acquire a freeman’s right; he cannot teach 
his son a trade, nor marry his daughter off 
the estate, unless his lord will; but in spite 
of this he has rights. He has a little land 
and a humble cottage practically rent free. 
It is true that he pays the lord of the manor 
a varying amount of feudal service, but this 
represents, to large extent, not rent, but 
what the Knglish workingman of to-day, in 
one form or another, indirectly pays as tax 
to government. The 13th century serf or 
villein paid service to his lord and the lord 
paid service to the King. Both payments 
were tax, not rent. Mr. Rogers says: 
‘There was in the 13th century no rent paid 
in the ordinary economical sense of that 
word.’ Elsewhere, Prof. Rogers estimates 
the cost of rent and fuel to the English la- 
borer at three shillings per year, perhaps the 
equivalent of 36 shillings, as money goes 
now, 3 shillings or 75 cents a month. 

-“ We fear that many a modern English 
laborer would be glad to be tied down to any 
estate, provided he could also be tied to rent 
and fuel at 75 cents a month, for cottage and 
a little land. We do not say that the laborer 
ought to desire this. He is free to-day and 
freedom is worth all; but would that, as Mr. 
Rogers says, we could unite the opulence of 
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the early ages for the workingman with the 
freedom of the 19th century. We shall see 
that later, in the 15th century, the laborer 
was both free and well off at the same time. 
In the 13th century, however, he was still a 
serf. But he had other advantages besides 
cheap, or well-nigh free, rent of land and 
cottage. He had the right of pasture in the 
public commons. It was from the manorial 
woods that he had the right of getting fuel, 
and sometimes even of wood for the repair 
or enlargement of his cottage. In time of 
sickness or plague he had the right of rude 
medical attendance or of asylum in those 
monasteries and church houses which reli- 
gion built all over England, and which made 
religion to the medizval laborer stand for 
something more than long sermons and no 
help. This was left for modern Christianity 
to develop, 

“The laborer, and sometimes eyen the 
artisan, could live largely on his own lands; 
but when he was paid, he was paid better 
than the laborer to-day. Of course this is 
only seen by measuring the value of wages 
then and wages now, but this is the true way. 
The English agricultural laborer was then 
paid, Mr. Rogers tells us, about four cents a 
day. Little enough, you say; but remember 
that wages are measured by what they will 
buy, and four cents could then buy some- 
thing worth having: four cents could then 
buy, for example, no less than eight pounds 
of beef, the uverage price of beef being, ac- 
cording to Mr. Rogers, only half a cent the 
pound. It would buy four dozen eggs, two 
chickens, nearly a quart of honey; it could 
pay his rent and buy fuel for nearly a whole 
month. If you will turn to the chart at the 
beginning of this book, you will see the 
exact ratio of his wages to the cost of living 
then, compared with the exact ratio of 
modern wages to the cost of living now; you 
will thus discover that six centuries ago the 
common laborers of England, poor serfs as 
they were, were economically better off than 
the free laboring men in the England of to- 
day. 

‘But it may be said that while living was 
perhaps in those old days rough and plenty, 
every manufactured article, clothing for 
example, is cheaper to-day, and so that really 
the serf laborer was not so much better offas 
he at first seems. This, however, is not the 
case. Clothes are indeed cheaper in price 
to-day, but they are also poorer in material. 
‘‘Cheap clothes and nasty” was Charles 
Kingsley’s correct description of most mod- 
ern low-priced clothing. The laborer paid 
then, Mr. Rogers says, 50 cents for a pair of 
boots, 35 cents for a pair of leathern gaskins, 
$1.20 for a gown or frock of russet; $2 for 
the three together, the equivalent of $24 in 
modern money. This is not exorbitant, 
though modern prices are nominally cheaper. 
But for that $24 the 13th century laborer 
got boots really leather, gaskins and frock, 
or trousers and coat, really what they ap- 
peared. They could be handed down from 
father to son, an inheritance worth receiving. 
Clothing lasted then. It used to be men- 
tioned in wills; ladies bequeathed their silks 
and velvets to churches to be used for vest- 
ments. To-day our cheap clothes are 


shoddy; expensive clothing, often of doubt- 
ful material. At any fair valuation clothing 
is not cheaper to-day. Certain manufactured 
articles are much cheaper, but these are usu- 
ally the modern conveniences of the house 
and of persons, that are in use among the 
middle classes, but that do not much affect 
the poorer grades of labor. These have not 
been helped, but have been hurt by modern 
progress, not because progress is not good, 
but because the wealthy and the educated of 
the upper and middle classes have absorbed 
all the material good. 

‘“No; turn it which way you will, Prof. 
Rogers’ statement seems only too true that 
in almost all respects — we grant a few ex- 
ceptions — there are large masses of Eng- 
land’s poorer classes whose condition to-day 
‘is more destitute, whose homes are more 
squalid, whose means are more uncertain, 
whose prospects are more hopeless than 
those of the poorest serfs of the middle ages 
and the meanest drudges of medieval cities.’ 
We have spoken thus far mainly of the agri- 
cultural laborer, but to an extent the same is 
true of the skilled artisan. 

‘‘We now come to the period when the 
serf threw off his serfdom and his yoke. In 
1348 the Black Death swept over Europe and 
England. Froissart estimates that one third 
of the population perished. Labor became 
scarce. Wages rose 30, even 50 per cent. 
It was the workingman’s opportunity. Par- 
liament tried to tie him down. The statute 
of laborers enacted that wages should be 
those of, two years before the plague. It 
might as well have enacted that the plague 
ought not to have taken place. The law of 
supply and demand was mightier than even 
an English Parliament. The laborer went 
wherever he could get the best wages. Serf- 
dom was virtually at an end. Parliament 
and the landlords tried to preserve it. The 
levying of a poll tax, and the socialistic 
preaching of John Ball and Wicklif’s poor 
priests, precipitated the peasants’ revolt. 
The peasants were put down, but the real 
victory lay with them. Henceforth serfdom 
disappears from English history. The 
laborer was free and well off. 

‘““ We reach thus the golden age of English 
labor. It was Merry England then. We 
read.it in the joyous literature of the times. 
We see it in the laws. We find it in every 
indication. Agricultural wages were twice 
what they are to-day. Skilled wages were 
better than those of the present. Hours of 
labor were not long. Eight hours, Prof. 
Rogers considers the Prof. Cunningham 
contests this; but at least they were not 
long. The passage from Sir John Fortiscue 
should be remembered, where he describes 
the Englishman of this age as being free, 
‘fed in great abundance with all sorts of 
flesh and fish,’ ‘ clothed throughout in good 
woolens,’ ‘provided with all sorts of house- 
hold goods and necessary implements for 
husbandry.’ It was indeed the age of Merry 
England: merry for the working classes. 

‘‘After the golden age came the age of 
iron. Wages took a sudden fall. Henry the 
VIII. put out debased currency. The great 
barons, impovished by the French wars and 
the wars of the roses, which now came to an 


end because there was no more money to 
hire fighters, began to discharge their re- 
tainers. The landless manappeared. Henry 
the VIII. also began to suppress the monas- 
teries and evict the monks and nuns. These 
vastly swelled the number of the landless 
class, people registered inno manor. How 
many of these there were can be seen when 
it is remembered that good authority esti- 
mates one third of the whole of England at 
this time to have been church land. 

‘‘And this was not the worst. The im- 
povished nobility finding need, began to 
make moncy by raising sheep for the Flem- 
ish wool market. To do this they began to 
evict their peasantry and turn the land into 
sheep walks. They laid claim to absolute 
possession of land which they had hitherto 
only held for use on feudal tenure. They 
began to fence in the people’s commons. 
With armed mercenaries they drove out their 
helpless villagers. This was the chief cause 
of the end of the golden age. 

‘This was the real origin of modern Eng- 
land, the driving of the people from the 
land, the creation of the capitalist landlord 
class. Other causes, it is true, there were 
besides; the depreciation of the currency 
before mentioned; the breaking up through 
their abuse of power of the medieval guilds 
which had been at once the trade unions 
and the benefit associations of the town 
artisan. But the laborer would have gotten 
along still, could he have retained access to 
the land. The robbery of this is the great 
wrong npon which rests the wealth and the 
poverty of modern England. 

“ After the iron age, the pauper age. 
Tramps and highwaymen became so numer- 
ous that they had to be put down in some 
way, often by merciless laws. According to 
one authority tramps were hung in the reign 
of ‘Good Queen Bess,’ at the rate of 300 or 
400 every year. Finally Elizabeth and her 
councillors devised the fatal Poor Laws. 
Wages in every parish (the legal division of 
the land) were to be fixed by the magis- 
trates of the parish. Those who could not 
live upon these wages were to be aided by 
parish help. The magistrates of the parish 
were the employers themselves. They fixed 
the wages at less than would support life, 
compelling the parish to pay the rest. Then 
they decided that the poor were to be aided 
not by the parish in which they worked, but 
by the parish in which they lived This 
being so, they tore down the cottages of the 
poor, so as to pay the workmen less than 
would support life and then drive them into 
other parishes to sleep and so be supported 
there. Laborers refusing wages at these 
rates were severely punished. Other par- 
ishes refused to receive the laborers. The 
poor men were driven and bandied back and 
forth from parish to parish, like shuttlecocks 
by the cruelty of the rich. Such in its 
practical working was the famous poor law 
which stained the statute book of England 
for over 200 years. 

“Through all the 17th century, while Eng- 
land was growing wealthy, when her sons 
were conquering and opening up a new 
world, when English commerce was entering 
every sea,—that century which began with 
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the founding of the East India company and 
closed with the establishment of the bank of 
England, — England’s wealth was being built 
upon the growing poverty and wretchedness 
of her own pauperized workmen. 

“In the early part of the 18th century 
there was a slight improvement. The devel- 
opment of household spinning and weaving 
provided relief for the poor. The men wove, 
their wives and daughters spun. Before 
1776 laborers were still fed in England as 
well as ordinary horses. 

‘We now come to the second great fall in 
English wages. As the first was founded on 
the robbery and monopolization of the land, 
so the second was founded on, not the rob- 
bery, but the monopolization of machinery, 
the instruments of production. Watts’ steam 
engine dates from 1765, Hargeave’s spinning 
jenny from 1767, Arkwright’s spinning ma- 
chine from 1768, Compton’s spinning mule 
from 1776. These with other inventions 
revolutionized industry. Adam Smith cele- 
brated that revolution in 1776 by writing the 
‘Wealth of Nations.’ Household industry 
was ruined. Factory building ran like wild- 
fire; capital seemed mad. What compunc- 
tions of conscience were felt, were stilled by 
Adam Smith’s new gospel of each for him- 
self. Malthus declared that there was no 
help. If the poor suffered, why were they 
ever born? Why did they not stop having 
children? There were too many people. 
England’s clergy were dead. The land seemed 
conscienceless. ‘ Not 40 per cent, nor 50 per 
cent, but 1,000 per cent,’ said a manufacturer, 
‘made the fortunes of Lancashire.’ Men 
were worked like horses and housed like 
swine. When men grew too expensive, 
women and children were used. Men rocked 
the cradle when they were not drunk; women 
worked in factories, stopping scarcely a day 
for childbirth. Children of six and seven 
toiled naked in the mines or were shut up in 
burning and stifling factories. Manufac- 
turers stood up in Parliament and said ‘the 
children liked it: why else did they work ?’ 
London parishes sold or pawned out orphan 
children to the factories. One manufacturer 
bargained to take one idiot child with every 
twenty healthy ones. The horrors of the 
age seem incredible. It was the triumph of 
laissez faire. The great Napoleonic wars 
made prices famine high. ‘I am convinced,’ 
says Prof. Rogers, ‘that at no period of 
English history for which authentic records 
exist, was the condition of munual labor 
worse than from 1782 to 1821 the period in 
which manufacturers and merchants accumu- 
lated fortunes, and in which the rent of agri- 
cultural land was doubled.’ 

“ At last relief came. In 1802 the first bill 
passed Parliament attempting to control the 
hours of labor. It was due to the elder Peel. 
It accomplished nothing. Parliament would 
vote no money for commissioners to enforce 
the law. Five bills were passed before any- 
thing was effected. In 1815 the law as to the 
determining of wages was changed. They 
were no longer to be fixed by parish magis- 
trates. Competition could now be trusted to 
put wages lower than ever a magistrate dare 
place them. Not till 1833 was any real prog- 
ress made. In 1824, however, thanks mainly 


to Joseph Hume, a bill was carried, guaran- 
teeing the right of the laborer to combine. 
Since then, by successive acts of legislation 
forced from a reluctant Parliament by a 
few great philanthropists and such agitations 
as the Chartist movement, which we some- 
times mistakenly call unsuccessful, the prog- 
ress of the English workingman, at least of 
the skilled artisan, has been steady through 
the century. As Prof. Rogers says, the 
English workman has his future now very 
largely in his own hands. He has only to 
remember that progress for him lies not in 
revolution, or even in general strikes, but 
in persistent insistence, not on paternal but 
on democratic fraternal legislation, the 
people becoming the government and obtain- 
ing their rights through it. Yet let it not be 
thought that very much progress has been 
made. The skilled artisan is not where he 
was in the 14th century, and the agri- 
cultural laborer is ina very much worse con- 
dition. Mr. Giffin, the president of the Eng- 
glish statistical society, talks of the progress 
of the working classes. He considers many 
items, but he never refers in his most recent 
statement to the number of days when the 
workingman of the modern period is not at 
work. This fact of non-employment, this 
interruption and irregularity, this throwing 
out of work of thousands of men by some 
stoppage in the market, or the introduction 
of some new machine, the president of the 
Statistical Society serenely passes over. Yet 
every workman knows that it is the most 
damnatory fact of modern life. If he could 
only be assured of steady work, tlie modern 
workman would be glad to work at almost 
any price. The facts of artisan and lower 
life in London can be seen in ‘The Bitter 
Cry,’ or more carefully studied in Charles 
Booth’s studies in East London. But the 
English agricultural laborer is often, and 
perhaps usually, worse off, as far at least as 
wages go, than even London’s poor. We 
would not be pessimistic; progress of many 
kinds there has been through the ages. We 
would not turn back if we could to any by- 
gone century, yet it is the simple fact that, 
economically, the English workman of to- 
day is not so well off as he once was, and that 
from the past we may learn many a lesson to 
make the future brighter.” 


NEW YORK STATE AND THE 
FORESTS. 


The report of the New York forest com- 
missioners is likely to provoke much dis- 


cussion. The plan they offer for the state 
park embraces 2.307,760 acres, and the as- 
sessed value of the land is $3,237,226. ‘lhe 
only method pointed out by which the land 
is to be acquired for this public purpose 
is by purchase; but they are met with the 
fact that no Legislature would dare to au- 
thorize an appropriation sufficient to make 
the purchase. It is suggested that land 
owned by the state not included in the park 
area could be exchanged for tliat required, 
but there would arise endless difficulties in 
carrying out sucha plan. Todo this, they 
present a bill to the Legislature providing for 
the control of the park and prohibiting grants 
of land within its boundaries, except as pro- 
vided for in the bill. No grant of land in the 
park can be made to railroad companies ex- 
cept with the consent of the forest com- 
missioners. 


‘“ THE CRYSTAL BUTTON.” 


A Tale of the 49th Century. 

Speculation concerning the possibilities of 
human progress has of course an illimitable 
field, and of late years it seems to be a very 
Positively the lat- 
est essay of the sort, fresh from the’ press 
of Houghton, Mifflin & Company, is ‘‘ The 
Crystal Button,” being an account of the ad- 
ventures of a Boston youth of these days in 
the 49th century, the author being Mr. 
Chauncey Thomas, the well-known coach 
builder of Boston, and the editor Mr. George 
Houghton, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

The particular aspect of the good time 


inviting one to authors. 


coming which Mr. Thomas treats under the 
form of his clever fiction is that of the de- 
velopment of mechanical appliances, and the 


progress of inventions. To give any ade- 
quate account of the suggestions under this 
head would exceed the limits of this article, 
but a few may be mentioned. Instead of 
living in detached houses or even blocks, 
the people of the 49th century Boston dwell 
in pyramids, on the Egyytian model, one pyr 
amid covering an entire block. As a result 
of this system, while the buildings are 
several hundred feet high, their fagades as 
well as the street between are open to the 
sun and air. There are no horses. Elec- 
tricity and compressed air do all the busi- 
ness The government owns and runs all 
lines of transportation, and all are perfectly 
free. There are no fares to pay. Criminals, 
of which there are still a few, are treated in 
hospitals, not prisons, on the theory that 
they are diseased. In order to prevent the 
transmission to posterity of criminal propen- 
sities, convicts, on being pronounced so, are 
placed in a condition rendering it impossible 
for them to leave offspring. Air-ships of 
course, are in use in the 49th century, and 
cross the continent in five days. The con- 
centrated rays of the sun are utilized by 
burning-glasses to produce steam enough for 
nearly all purposes of the city, and the steam 
is helped out by gigantic windmills. 

It would be idle, however, to attempt to 
hint at the long list of admirable inventions 
which ‘Mr. Thomas describes, and the work- 
ings of which he gives in detail as only a 
practical machinist could. It appears that 
while the United States has done very well as 
to increase in population, California alone 
containing 50,000,000, the progress of South 
America has been even niore astonishing; 
while the largest city of the world, with a 
population of some 44,000,000, is situated on 
the isthmus of Panama. The only thing that 
damps the spirits of the people is the predic- 
tions of some of their astronomers that a 
comet is presently due to strike the earth. 
As ill-luck will have it, the comet strikes 
during the visit of Mr. Thomas’s hero, and 
he, aroused by the shock, finds himself in 
bed in his own house in the Boston of to-day. 
The significance of the title, ‘‘ The Crystal 
Button,” we leave for the reader to find out 
for himself. 
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NEWS FROM THE CLUBS. 


[Items of information concerning the work and 
droceedings of nationalist clubs cordially solicited.) 


New England. 


The Hartford (Conn.) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
discussed the silver question at their meeting on 
the 9th. The question was treated from both 
stand-points, though a large majority were in 
favor of silver coinage. Mr. Collins contributed 
a paper that was well received, and taken alto- 
gether the meeting was one of the liveliest of the 
season. 


_ The Somerville Nationalist Club, No. 1, held 
its anniversary the evening of the 4th, at the 
residence of Capt. W. H. Churchill, 283 High- 
land avenue. A committee was appointed to 
make arrangements for a public meeting in 
March, after which the club was entertained 
with theatricals, dialogues and readings, Lida 
A. Littlefield, Hattie Lansing, Mildred Jacobs, 
Mattie Vincent, Grace White, Lillian Lansing 
and Frank Landers taking part in the programme. 
A dialogue on competition by Misses Littlefield 
and Lansing was especially well received. Re- 
freshments were served, and the evening’s 
entertainment closed with dancing. The regu- 
Jar meeting of the club was held the 11th at Mrs. 
E. J. Paine’s, 11 Morrison place, West Somer- 
ville. After transacting the regular business 
the remainder of the evening was given to socia- 
bility, and all pronounced it a most enjoyable, 
occasion. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 1; held its 
regular monthly meeting at the club rooms, 184 
Boylston street, on the 11th. There was a large 
attendance, Vice-President Biscon in the chair. 
The subject for discussion was ‘The Educa- 
tional Aspects of Nationalism,”’ and among the 
speakers were Sylvester Baxter, Cyrus F. Wil- 
lard, A. J. Philpott and the chairman. They 
were unanimously of the opinion that radical re- 
form of existing methods of intellectual and 
industrial training was desirable. Mrs. Frances 
A. Smith gave some very sound advice regarding 
the necessity of a higher ethical training in the 
schools. This question will be debated again 
at the next business meeting, March 11. The 
rooms of the club are open every day from 10 
A.M. to6P.M., and visitors will find a variety 
of literature there bearing upon nationalism and 
kindred subjects. 


Capt. E. S. Huntington, secretary of Boston 
Nationalist Club, No. 1, delivered an address at 
New Haven, Conn., last Sunday evening at the 
Labor Lyceum, upon ‘‘Social and Industrial 
Transition,’ which was followed by a discussion 
parlcipayes in by Rey. E. P. Squires of the First 

niversalist church, and leading members of the 
German section. Mayor Sargent was present for 
ashort time. The address was well received by 
a large audience. 


Henry R. Legate of the Boston Nationalist 
Club, No. 1, spoke before the Carpenters District 
council of Massachusetts, Saturday evening, pre- 
senting arguments in favor of nationalism, and 
gave many economic factsin support of muni- 
ee and national ownership of natural monop- 
olies. 


The Boston Nationalist Club, No. 2, held its 
regular educational meeting Monday night. 
Henry Lemon delivered an address upon ‘ Phil- 
antlropic Problems,” dealing with many phases 
of the industrial problem. He spoke earnestly 
of the good resulting from labor organizations, 
and his plea for shorter hours of labor for the 
workers was excellent. There was a good num- 
ber present, aud all showed a thorough appreci- 
ation of the many strong points made by the 
speaker. The music at these meetings is a pleas- 
ing feature, and the club is fortunate in having 
so much musical talent. The next businessmeet- 
ing will be-held next Monday night. 


One of the most successful and largely at- 
tended nationalistic meetings of the present 
season was held in Union church, Weymouth, 
on the evening of the 13th. The speakers were 
John Foster Biscoe, vice-president of Boston 
Nationalist Club, No. 1. and E. 8. Huntington, 
the secretary. The old-time ‘ bard of freedom,”’ 
John W. Hutchinson, with his daughter, Mrs 
Viola H. Campbell, gave additional interest to 
the evening by selected duets. Mr. Hutchinson, 
though over 70, has faith that he will live to 
see the chains of wage slavery broken, and the 


New Nation established on the American Con- 
tinent. Thomas A. Watson, of Bell telephone 
fame, presided, and his opening remarks were 
eatecially well chosen for producing favorable 
attention to the docrines presented by the spea- 
kers of the evening. 


The Haverhill Nationalist Club, No. 1, is en- 
gaged in disseminating their principles and feel 
that nationalistic ideas are gaining ground in 
Hayerhill. In January, at one of the largest 
Congregational churches in the city, a very inter- 
esting sermon was preached advocating the ideas 
of nationalism, and was indorsed by many who 
had the good fortune to hear it. A few weeks 
ago one of our leading politicians read an essay 
on the game subject before the ‘‘Gentleman’s 
Monday-night club.’’ The politicians are begin- 
ning to see that they must swing into line or get 
left. But nationalists want statesmen rather 
than politicians for the work they have in hand. 
On the 1ith, in Music hall, Henry R. Legate of 
Boston delivered a very interesting lecture to 
an appreciative audience, his subject being 
“Economic Facts.’”’? He showed by tigures taken 
from the Engineering News that the average 
water rates throughout the country were 43 per 
cent less by works under municipal ownership 
than by those under private ownership. This 
subject is deeply interesting to every citizen of 
Haverhill at the present time. He referred to 
the municipal ownership of horse railroads in 
foreign countries, and the benefits derived from 
them. In closing he said the average income of 
80 per cent of our people was but 40 cents a day, 
but by their labor the pockets of the employers 
are being filled, and it is this state of things 
which the nationalists claim to be wrong, and 
are earnestly laboring to change. 


W.H. McLaughlin of Scarboro, Me., gave an 
address at Portland on the 16th, before a large 
audience. The speaker claimed that in the 
philosophy of nationalism was found all the 
ethical elements necessary to constitute it a 
religious as well as a political system. Among 
other things he said: ‘‘ Nationalism will retain 
no systems that are not necessary to the happi- 
ness and development of the species, for nation- 
alism is to be a religion of uses’’ ‘‘ But these 
developments,’’ he added, ‘‘ must come by regular 
gradations, as the social and ethical evolution of 
the race must follow the same lines as their 
physical unfoldment; and as man has come up 
from the lowest forms of life, so will a compara- 
tive ideal commonwealth be gradually evolved 
from the crude and imperfect conditions of the 
present, even as the fairest flowers and fruits of 
earth have their origin and growth in the vilest 
products of the material world.” 

Then passing to the subject of municipal 
franchises, he added: ‘‘ Let me ask you whether 
the increased values of the franchises of street 
railways, telegraphs, gas companies, railroads and 
express companies is not due to the vastly in- 
creasing populations of our cities and nation, 
and to the necessary use of all three conveniences 
by the public. If the nation is entitled to the 
‘unearned increment’ of its lands, why is it not 
equally entitled to the enormous increase of cor- 
porate values due to an exactly similar cause. 
‘We, as nationalists, therefore ask you to assist 
us with the tremendous task of nationalizing 
these channels of trade and intercourse, believ- 
ing that thereby as great, if not greater, benefits 
will result to the body-politic than will be real- 
ized by the nationalization of land. One word 
more. To us the predominant menace to our 
institutions and welfare is the tremendous in- 
crease of the money power. Your system, as it 
appears, does not successfully curb and restrain 
this dominant force. If you could guarantee to 
me that one half of the magnificent results which 
your reader has so graphically predicted will 
follow the realization, your system could be ac- 
complished, I am sure our forces would gladly 
join with you. But the same selfish purposes 
to govern mankind, with the same principle of 
the survival of the fittest to regulate man’s ad- 
vancemesnt, with the same unlimited pawer in 
capital to increase and oppress, with the same 
individual ownership in the improvements upon 
the land, how can society, after the first feverish 
impulse which follows any removal of restric- 
tions upon trade, throw off the overwhelming 
burden of inequalities which individual self- 
seeking has already imposed ?” 


Middle States. 


The New York Nationalist Club, No. 3, at its 
meeting on the 8th, had a discussion upon the 
relation of the volume of currency to the condi- 
tion of the workers. Prof. hite and Mr. 
Cahan were the principal speakers. The latter 
said that every man under the co-operative sys- 


tem would be deprived of opportunities to ac- 
quire wealth by speculation and dishonest means, 
but would have every opportunity to earn an 
honest living by productive labor. 


The officers of the Providence (R. I.) Nation- 
alist Club are as follows: President, Henry Bart- 
lett; vice president, Mrs. P. C. Hillman; record- 
ing secretary, Samuel Davis; assistant secretary, 
T. Curran; corresponding secretary, Franklin 
Burton; treasurer, A. Guldbrauser. 


West and South. 


The Cleveland (Ohio) Nationalist Club, No. 1, 
at its last regular meeting spent the evening in 
a discussion of local affairs. At their next 
meeting W. C. Wachtle will deliver an address 
upon “ A Government by the People.” 


Dr. H.8. Aley of the Lincoln Nebraska Na- 
tionalist club is to begin the publication of a 
semi-monthly journal in that city, devoted to 
the interests of nationalism, to be called The 
Western Nationalist. 


The Baltimore Nationalist Club, No. 1, is 
much pleased with its new quarters, and note a 
marked increase in attendance. A free library 
of nationalist literature will soon be opened, 
The committee on electric lighting has sub- 
mitted its condensed report, which was ordered 
sent to the mayor. This action of the club in 
regard to electric lighting was brought about by 
the mayor’s recommending municipal lighting 
in his message, he claiming that by so doing the 
city could save $90.000 per annum. The com- 
mittee has secured some valuable estimates 
from various places, notably so from Prof. Bar- 
rett of Chicago.. The following members were 
appointed as a committee to spread the views 
entertained by nationalists: John T. Ward, 
George R. Gaither, Jr., A. W. Bostwick, G. L. 
Rogers, Edward C. Wollman, F. H. Deane, 
George H. Wrightson and Dr. Elisabeth M. 
Knell. 


George R. Gaither of Baltimore Nationalist 
Club, No. 1, in a recent address before the Elec- 
trical Assembly of that city said: ‘‘ We believe 
that the cause of most of the evils of our present 
system is due to the most unequal distribution of 
the annual product of the nation. Our remedy 
is to distribute them equally. We meet inequal- 
ity by equality, injustice by justice. We say that 
as the products of labor are in themselves suffi- 
cient, even at the present time, to keep every one 
from starvation, that they should be so divided 
as to make the opportunity for enjoying them 
more equal. Moreover, if all of the persons 
seeking employment, and all others who are now 
engaged in non-conductive callings, were given 
employment through law in such pursuits as are 
now, or may hereafter be in need of additional 
workers, and if all mechanics, laborers and arti- 
zans were stcadily employed throughout the year, 
is it possible for the human imagination to cal- 
culate the material progress and accumulated 
wealth which a nation so directed would ina 
short decade enjoy. 


Otto O. Krogstad, secretary of the Grafton 
(N. D.) Nationalist club, writes that the organi- 
zation is growing stronger. ‘‘ Our meetings,’’ he 
adds, ‘are well attended by conservative out- 
siders, andit is plain to notice a general loosening 
up of old party affiliations all around us. The 
Independents, or Farmers’ Alliayce party, are 
working hard in these parts and seem to succeed 
admirably. Nationalism has from being an un- 
known name, within the last year become a 
very popular theme for discussion. The more 
enlightened people haye become aware of the 
fact that it is more than mere castles in the air. 
People here in the West need more enlight- 
ment upon these matters, and good, live periodi- 
cals must be circulated freely, as it is now a gen- 
eral conceded fact, that newspapers are the 
great educators of the times.” 


Canada. 


George A. Howell, president of the Toronto 
Nationalist Association, delivered an address on 
the evening of the 11th upen_‘‘ Nationalism”’ to 
tlhe members of the Young Women’s Christian 
guild, dealing particularly with the position of 
women, and showing the advantages to be gained 
over the present system. Mr. Howellsaid women 
under the present system were miserably under- 
paid, and the abject condition of many who had 
to depend upon their own exertion in an over- 
crowded labor market was the main cause of 
social abuses which moral reforms would labor 
in vain to eradicate under the present system. 


BEST DESK 
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wUST WHAT YOU WANT, and any Man, Woman 
or Child can get it for NOTHING. 
OUR CATALQGUE the best and finest 
ever issued, sent to any address FREE, 
A one-cent postal card will get it for 


you. WRITE FOR IT NOW. 
y = THE ORCANS 
CELEBRATED CORNIS AND PIANOS 
y prices for cash or upon an easy 
: installment plan to suit all pockets. 
ONE SMALL PROFIT ON THE ACTUAL COST. ‘That is Ours, 


3 or 4 BIG PROFITS and Commis- 
sions SAVED—THEY ARE YOURS. 
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Our Instruments are Most Durable. 
They have triumphantly stood the test of a quarter of a century. 
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“IN THE GOLDEN 


Aska 
CRYSTAL 
BUTTON 


ADVENTURES OF PAUL PROGNOSIS 
in the Forty-ninth Century. By 
Chauncey Thomas. $1.25. 


AGE.” 


This story was written in the years 
between 1872 and 1878, and although 
having a remarkable similarity in general 
scheme to Mr. Bellamy’s book, is entirely 
different, dealing mainly with mechanical 
and material development. The author is 
especially fitted to write of mechanical 
progress, being one of the ablest mechanics 
and inventors of the present time. The 
all-important point of the book is its 
theory of the simple but effective means 
by which the world finally attains a higher 
civilization. The Crystal Button, the em- 
blem of truth, gives a fitting title to the 
book. Upon the foundation of truth, 
through the influence of the individual, 
the family, social life, and finally through 
the grand consolidation of all govern- 
ments, an ideal life is realized. * * * 

The book will create a marked sensation 5 
it gives the reader a more attractive world 


of the future than has yet been presented. 
Boston Traveller. 
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